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—iS—Eclectic Educational Series.—<-— 


NNOUNCEMENT. 


PRR ee REET RHEE HEHEHE HEHEHE THEE HERE HEHE EEE EES 


HEWETT'S PSYCHOLOGY. ‘Now Ready.’ 


ELEMENTS OF PsycHoLoey, designed especially for Young Teachers. 
Epwin C. Hewett, LL.D., President of the Illinois State Normal Universi- 
ty. 12mo, cloth, 192 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 85 cents. 


This little volume sets before the reader, in simple and compact form, some of the leading facts of the 
human mind—its power and capabilities, the laws that govern its working and growth—and some truths 
concerning ways of strengthening and cultivating its powers. 

It is especially adapted to those who are likely to need the facts of Psychology as a guide to the practi- 
eal work of the teacher. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SIXTH READER. (Nearly Ready.) 


The Sixth Reader of 
12mo, cloth, 





A Literary Reader for Higher Grades. 
McGuffey’s Alternate Series. With ten full-page illustrations. 
432 pp. Sample Copy and Introduction Price, 60 cents. 


Public Libraries are now so common in connection with Public Schools that it becomes evident that one 
duty of the schools is to teach children how to use books. In nd way can this be better done than by in- 
culcating a taste for good literature. The selections in the Alternate Sixth Reader have been made with 
this especially in view. Complete and characteristic compositions have been selected from the writ- 
ings of one hundred and twenty authors, and they aresuchas have not been chosen for other late readers. 
The notes and biographical sketches are very numerous and full. 
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The Low Price of McGuffey’s A!ternate Readers brings them 
within the reach of all Schools. 


McGUFFEY’S ALTERNATE SERIES. 


INTRO. PRICE. 


McGuffey’s Alternate First Reader, $0.12 
McGuffey’s Alternate Second Reader, . .20 
McGuffey’s Alternate Third Reader, . .30 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fourth Reader, . .40 
McGuffey’s Alternate Fifth Reader, . .50 
McGuffey’s Alternate Sixth Reader, . .60 


McGuffey’s Alternate Speller, » 2 
Descriptive circulars of Mc@uffey’s Alternate Readers and Speller, 
MoGuffey’s Natural History Readers, Eclectic German Readers, McGuffey’s 
“Revised Readers, The New Eclectic Gzographies, Copy Books, Histories, 
Ray's and White's New Arithmetics, e(c., with our proposition of Exchange 
and Introduction rates, will be sent to any address on application. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, 


CINOINNATI, O. 
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Esterbrook s: Steel Pens. 


Are especially recommended to Principals and Teachers, on account of their 
‘ Uniformly Superior Quality and Moderate Price. 
All the Stationers have them. 


_Lending School Numbers: 833, 444, 185, 048. All of genuine 
as THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO., 








Manual Training School, 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, ST. LOUIS. 


The TENTH YEAR of this highly successful School for Boys will open 


Next Septenrber, 


At which time a NEW CLASS OF ONE HUNDRED BOWS will be 
admitted. VACANCIES IN THE UPPER CLASSES will also be filled. 


Requisites far Admission to the First Year Clase: 


Candidates must be at least 14 years old ; they must be thorough in Arith- 
metic through Percentage and Interest; they must be clear and accurate in 
oral analysis of arithmetical examples; they must be familiar with Political 
pen ge g and able to draw reasonably accurate maps from memory; they 
must spell well, write well, and compose well. 

Boys who can present certificates of admission to the St. Louis High School 
or to schools of equal grade, will be aecepted without further examination. 
Pupils of lower grades are not advised to try the Examination unless they 
are at least 16 years old. It is not an advantage to secure admission if poorly 
prepared ; failure and disappointment are sure to follow. 

CANDIDATES may send in their names at any time. 


THE FIRST EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD ON 
Monday, June roth, from g till 3 o’clock. 
A SEGOND EXAMINATION WILL BE HELD 
Friday, September 13th. 


The preference will be given, first, to those bearing Certificates of Qualifi- 
cation ; second, to those earliest enrolled as Candidates. Boys at a distance 
may beexamined under the supervision of a local teacher. All applicants 
should present certificates of good character. 
Parents not familiar with our aims and methods may be interested to 
know : 
- The School does not teach trades, though it teaches the use of a great many tools. 
- Itis not the aim of the School to make mechanics. 
Equal attention is paid to Literature, Mathematics, Science, Tool-work and Drawing. 
There isno opportunity to earn money at the School. 
The Course of Study must be taken in regular order. 
Each day’s program has two hours forshop-work and four for recitations and drawing. 
Boys with bad habits are not wanted and will not be retained. 
- The fall course of training iu the School covers three years, 
Graduates are prepared to enter a high-grade Technical School, to go into business, or to 

enter upon any occupation requiring a well-disciplined mind and hand. 

10. The Diploma of the School entitles the holder to admission to the Freshman Polytechnic 
Class in the University without examination. 

A Catalogue, giving the Course of Study and Practice, the Theory and 
Method of the School, with items of Fees, Expense, &c., together with sets of 
old Examination Questions, will be sent on application. 


Cc. M. WOODWARD, Director. 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, May 1, 1889. 
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Estey Organs, Te National Econonis. 
® | The only Weekly Journal in Amer- 

as the leadi ans of the ica devoted to 

World. for delightfol quality, purity and ex: | Social, Financial and Political Economy. 


quisite sweetness of tone, variety of effects and 
great durability, they HAVE NO EQUAL. One of the Greatest Educators 
of the Age. 
the most talented men of the day 


é d 
4&@-NO STUDENT CAN AFFORD TO 
St Pianos WITHOUT IT. a 
It is runninga Series of articles on Railways by 
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LEISURE HOUR MUSIC. 


Through the heat ot Summer, the cool days of the 
Autumn, and during the invigorating cold and the 
long evenings of Winter, MUSIC is KING as an 
en ner 


Make Home sweet and happy by using: 
Whipple’s Merry Making Melodies, $1. 
Os; ’s Rhymes and Tunes, $1. 
Childrens’ School Songs, 35 ets. 

Emerson’s Gems for Little Singers, 30 cts. 
Songs and Games for Little Ones, $2. 
Evenings, sing “Gospel Song Music’ from: 
Prise in Song, ‘0c. Voices of Praise, 40c. 
Gospel of Joy, 85c. Singing onthe Way, 35c. 


Collections o, is for refined Musicians, are: 
SONG OP ase sc ecapewanetnes aD 
a ALTO........ $1.00 
FRANZ’S ALBUM OF wt open. Y - 
KJERULF’S ‘‘ wueeere 


EVEREST’S ‘* s¢ gs 1.00 
CLASSIC TENOR SONGS...... vores 

7 an F< sau soueewe 1.00 
CHOICE VOCAL DUETS........... $1.25 
M.V. WH ’S ALBUM...........$2.00 
CHOICE SACRED SOLOS ......... $1.25 


Music for Social Singing of the best quality, isin 

College Songs. 50c.; the same for Guitar or 
Banjo, $1; Minstrel Songs, Old and New, $2; 
War Songs, 50c.; American Ballad Collection, 
$1; Vocal Guitar Album, $1; Songs 


We Used to Sing, $1.25; Old Folk’s Tunes, 40c. ; 
Jubilee and Plantation Songs, 30c. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 


Burlington 








Route 


OT.L.K.&NW.RR. | 


| 


DIRECT LINE FROM 
ST. LOUIS 


TO 
St. Joseph, Kansas City, Denver, 
AND THE WEST, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, Spirit Lake, 
AND THE NORTH. 
SOLID THROUGH TRAINS DIRECT FROM 


SAINT LOUIS 
To Minneapolis and St. Paul, and Denver, 


WITH NO CHANGE OF CARS OF ANY CLASS 
For further information, folders, etc , apply 
to nearest ticket agent, or address 


Cc. M LEVEY, HOWARD ELLIOTT, 


Superintendent, Gen’! Pass. Agent, 
Keokuk, Iowa St. Louis, Mo. . 


‘ST—|-JOSEPH'S-|-JOURNAL. 


Devoted to the interests of Schools. 


Published by the Pupils of St. Joseph's 
Academy. Send 10 cts. for a Sample 
Copy. Address 
ST. JOSEPH’S JOURNAL, 


South St. Louis, Mo. 
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MEN WANTED WOMEN 


Possessing influence and ability to represent us on 


Wm. H. Herndon’s 
“LIFE OF LINCOLN,” 


AND 
“THE BOY SPY,”’’ 
By Maj. J.O. Kerbey. 
Many other good Publications. It will pay you to 
have your name with us to get latest books. 
Address BELFORD, CLARKE & CO., 
1t CHICAGO, ILL. 












PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY 


Publishers and Dealers in Draw- 


Ing and Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 
Prang’s American 


Text Books of Art Education. 


A system of Drawing used in the leading cities 
of the country. The system has a wider adoption 
than all other systems united. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRANG’S DRAWING MODELS, 
PRANG’S SCHOOL PENCILS, 


PRANG’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 


Particular attention is called to PRANG’S 
DRAWING MODELS, which have been spec- 
fally designed tor the teaching of Drawing in 
Primary and Grammar Schools. 

The models include geometric solids and tab- 


lets, and also objects suitable for use in studying | 


both the facts and appearance of form, and are 


therefore direct adjuncts to both constructive and | 


pictorial drawing. 
They are the products of the highest mechani- 
skill, and are a delight to both teachers and 


—, 
ey are placed upon the market at the lowest 
possible rates. and are rapidly being introduced 


into the schools of the leading cities. 
For Catalogues and particulars address 


The Prang Educational Co., 


7 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Western Agency, 7Q Wabash Avenue, 


Chicago, Ill. 
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FINEST 





Send us 50 and your old glasses, we will take 
your size them and return with a new pair of 
solid gold ones by next mail. 

If you have never worn giasses or if the ones you 
have do not suit, send for our rules for testing the 
eyes which will tell exactly what you need, no mat- 
ter how slight or severe visual defect. 

FREE ) Bules for testing the eyes. 
TO Mailing box in which to send old glasses. 


we will repair,and return excess if we can do it for less. 
J. KENDALL SMITH, Optician,Newark,N.J. 
7-22-3-t 





We herewith present you 
the valuable notice that we sell 
only first-class Sewing Machines, 
e-pecially the celebrated 


ELDREDGE DIAMOND 
INGER 


N 

onneialy cheap at retail in unoc- 

cupied territory, Sent on trial if desired. Pro- 

tection to good dealers. Circulars and informa- 

tion free. J. G. GEITZ, Gen. West. Agent, 
1317 and {319 North Market Street, 


6 22 mention this paper §T, LOUIS. MO 








CSINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY Go 


SUCCESSORS IN’BLYMYER BELLS TO THE 
BLYMYER MANUFACTURING CO 
CATALOGUE WITH 1800 TESTIMONIALS 
LLS. CHURCH,SCHOOL.FIRE ALARM 





Fifteen Vacancies and One Regis- 
Tey is what the mail brought the 


tra 

TYLER, TEXAs, 

stamp and learn how to secure a good position. 
5-21-12t Mention this Journai 





BOOK HOLDERS. 

THe Most Perrect 
DICTIONARY HOLDER. 

The ProgressiveEuchre Table 











¥OSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS EXPOSITION, (878. 


Send for Catalogue. - 
\R. M. LAMBIE, 
‘ 39 E.19th St., N.Y. 





SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


For FINE WRITING, Nos. 303,604, and Ladies’, 170. For GENERAL WRITING, Nos. 404, 232, 
890, end 604. For BROAD WRITING, Nos. 294, 889, and Stub Point, 849. For ARTISTIC USE 


in fine drawings, Nes. 659 (the celebrated Orowguill), 290 and 891. 


dOSKPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, . ¥. 


3-32-12t 


HERRY HOE, Sole Agent. 


| for Count 


5 
exas Teachers’ Bureau, 
R, TE to-day (May 30th). © Send 







For Local 
Educational 

Journals, 
Superintendents, Normal 
Schools, igh hools, Business Col- 
leges, etc. all forms. 

Local sides printed when desired. 

Send for samples and prices. 


HALF PRINT 


G.-A. BURGESS, 4 
6-22 tf] Monticello, Piatt Co., Illinois. | sweetness of tone, 








me, SAVE MONEY. Before you orGUN 
Send to A. W. GUMP & CO , Dayton, Ohio, 
me rices. Over ne Ae ng 

4 Cycles. an cke a cles, 
Guns and Type-Writers taken in trade. 





TEAGHERS W48ENG ons, 


Change of location, or promotion to broader 
fields with larger salaries, should address the 


WESTERN TEACHERS BUREAU, 


DES MOINES, IOWA. 
W. A. McCord, Manager. 
Now is the time to enroll in order to secure the 





ESTEY = 


STANDS ALONE as 
the Leading Organ of 
the World. For de- 
lightful quality, pu- 
rity and exquisite 


varievy of effects and 
great dugability, it 
HAS NO EQUAL. & 
SEND FOR CATALOGUES. : 
ESTEY & CAMP, 
* Manufacturers and Dealers, 
916 and 918 Olive St. Bt. Louis, Mo. 


Pleasc mention this Journal in answering 
Advertisements. 
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best positions for the next season. 1-22-12t TEEL JEN q a 
. = 
- "ze| Are the Best, | = 
; ee re t e e 3 at 8 
Teachers’ Bureau, ome 6. 
ann, tol. IN THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF - 
‘ rofessors, a esses 
a el ee, to Colle Ny Schools, Families, Durability, Evenness ot oa 
raphers Comvists we Business Peer’ "| Point, and Workmanship§ &. 
MIS¢O.L.WEnNER. | Soin iy elt sagereteteaaem = 
Fitth A . N. Y. Cit Bropaway, 
11-2I-1y ” iantien ‘ide Jonsnel 43 WISON, BLAKEMAN & C0., bes ork. 
e « © 
. Edi 
National Normal University] *< 
LEBANON OHIO Chartered by the State of Ohio to issue all Degrees and Diplom s con Wh 
’ j ferred by Colleges and Universities. Twenty different departments i Is" 
full operation, Forty teachers, selected from thousands, for special skill and adaptation. Last an A’ 
| nual enrollment 3,007. Table Board from $i to $1.50 per week. Rooms, well furnished, from 
40 to OQ cents per week. Tuition, ${O for ten weeks; 1f paid in advance for the year, 20 per cent, Mo 
discount. pays tuition, board, lodging for 40 weeks. The Best Review School i Th 
the Land. It affordsthe most thorough and speedy preparation for teaching or any other profes- 
sion or business. A School of Methods, such as give unparalelled success to those trained Im 
in them. 4] States and Territories Tepresented last year. §O Literary Societies in constant opera- Mc 
tion, with no extra expenses. 
COLLEGES OF BUSINESS, SHORTHAND, TYPEWRITING, TELE Ve 
GRAPHY, SCIENCE, LIBERAL ARTS, LAW, MEDICINE, ws 
MUSIC, ORATORY, ETC. : 
NO EXAMINATIONS TO ENTER CLASSES OF ALL GRADES ALWAYS 
IN OPERATION. Fu 
The most commodious and imposing educational building in this State. 15 dormitory cottages Ob 
with town boarding houses, afford abundant accommodations. At least 1co independent Norma Its 
are now conducted successfully by graduates of this Institution. More and better work is done her 
in ten weeks than in most other schools in twenty. mpl wg O00 of my students in every busi Tor 
ness and profession, in all parts of the nation, are my vou ers, Circulars sent tree. Special inqu Th 
ries answered promptly. Address 
6-22-1y Pres. ALFRED HOLBROOK. Lebanon, O. ~ A 
: cme wees noone ns ma = Ar 
Fe 
PORTABLE BLACKBOARDS. &@ : 
a Gi 
FOR DAY SCHOOLS, SUNDAY SCHOOLS, &CH = 
Made of Slated Paper or Slated Cloth, Mounted on Rollers, Or 
Pi 
With a Perfect Black Slate Surface, Re 
MADE WITH HOLBROOK’S LIQUID SLATING. = 
The Blackboard has now become an indispensable article, not only 4 
School Teachers and Sabbath School Superintendents, but also to all classe Ci 
of instructors, including mothers at home, lecturers and professors, and it 
admitted by all, that in no way can impressions upon the memory of th * 
children be made so wrt | as by means of illustration upon the Blackboard 8 
Superintendents of Sabbath Schools will find these Blackboards peculiar! y 
adapted to their wants as the illustrations may be drawn at leisure durin‘ 
the week, and the board then rolled up and carried in the hand to the schoo 
SIZES AND PRICES. : 
f 
Pp. , Sl | ‘ d 
NUMBER AND SIZES. veil Pepa agen, “waece ess oe t 
One Side. One Side. Both Sides. 1 
No. 1, 2x3, PECL... ee eee seeerereereeceeesecsceenereres $1 00 each. | $1 25 each. $1 50 each. v 
“ 2 ot 135- “ 2 Se +t ee 
- 8, 3x4, ag fie 215 ‘* 250 “ 
eS 4, 3x5, Oe anes 225 “ 265 ‘* 3800 “ 
pe % i, ttnteeeees eee ge a. Rh) Tee 850 “ 
Ae,” pccccncbecbnaven ecccccccces o eeccccuscoss be 285 ‘ > 
4 7, 4x5, ee oes cveveccesccectsesscecce secceseccssees| 800 850 ‘* io a 
bp GRE Sonncccccnersnscctseccceeenepats ececcese $850 “ 88 ‘* 4% 











rates 


Nos. 1, 2 and 8 may be sent by mail at.an additional cost of from 
to 50 cents for pustage and saatetiadnen, he am 


J. B. Merwin Sehool Supply Ga., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 


Address : 


No. 1120 Pine Street 


Music lines on any size $1.00 extra. Extra sizes to order at proportiona 
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Printed for the Editors, by Perrin & SMITH, 
and “Entered at the postoffice at St. Louis, ae s 
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at second-class rates .’ 





Mr. H. paper Advertising 

agent, 4 Park Row (Times, uilding), New 
York, is authorized to contract for advertisements 
in all the editions of the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EpvucarIon at our best rates. 
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AumostT any live teacher or pupjJ 
ean raise two dollars for the fifteen 
volumes of Dicken’s Complete Works, 
sent, postpaid, with this JouRNAL, one 
year, for $2.00. See page 14. 





TH1s wonder-encircled world—who 
shall introduve us to it—interpret it 
for us? Not look at it—but into it— 
through it? who but our teachers 
undertake to do this with us and for 
us? 


THESE teachers, ‘by their work, lay 
an eternal corner-stone of progress, 
wealth and power. Ignorance is 
blindness and littleness and nothing- 
ness; whereas, intelligence is power, 
strength and progress—a continuous 
and eternal unfulding. 
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St. Louis, September 9, 1889. 


)..8. MERWIN 
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Terms, per year, in advance 
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AS coias the ‘latch \ sabia of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
will be out at 1120 Pine Street, St. 
Louis, and we shall be glad to see our 
friends, and their friends, and their 
friends’ fiiends too! when they visit 
the Exposition or the Great St. Louis 
Fair. 


LET us all go in for a rate of postage 
of one cent for each letter of one ounce. 
It will be of itself a great educator, 
and it will pay tosecure this rate too. 
Let our teachers talk it up, all round, 
all the time, and everywhere. Post- 
age on letters 1 cent. That’s our 
ticket. 








To recognize merit, you must first 
have it yourself. 





THERE is no victory possible to an- 
archy, even if itis million handed—it 
has no head—no brains—nothing but 
brute force. Brute force does not win 
now-a-days. 





EDUCATION is the preparation of the 
individual for reciprocal union with 
society ; the preparation of theindivid- 
ual so that he can help his fellow men, 
and in turn receive and appropriate 
their help. 





Tus teacher, who with clearness of 
vision and greatness of soul, comes to 
the children and teaches truth and 
wisdom—he is the prophet—the bene- 
factor—the strong man or woman, 
who are now and hereafter, immortal. 


THERE is always a true church 
formed whenever and wherever one 








HE JOURNAL does not often in- 
dulge in self-glorification, but our 
readers will note with pleasure that 
its views have been justified by adop- 
tion. The JouRNAL has been a persis- 
tent advocate of reading-circles, and 
these have multiplied. It urged the 
appointment of Dr. Wm. T. Harris as 
Commissioner of Education, and the 
expressions of the press since his ap- 
pointmentindicate thatmany respond- 
ed to the JOURNAL’s suggestion. Dr. 
Harris was altogether the fittest man 
for the position. 
The JOURNAL has taken a great in- 
terest in the prosperity of the State 
Universlty, and it believes that a new 
era of prosperity is before the Insti- 
tution now that Dr. M. M. Fisher has 
been made Chairman of the Faculty. 
The Curators can take time to look 
over the whole field for a new Presi- 
dent. 
The JoURNAL has urged the claims 
of a liberal education as against the 
study of mere methods, and if the 
trend of educational progress was at 
all indicated at Nashville, then the 
quality of education will at once be 
improved. It has urged longer school 
t-rms and larger salaries, and certain- 
ly progress in this direction has been 
made. It has persistently urged the 
equity and necessity of governmental 
aid to public education, and though 
temporarily defeated by Speaker Car- 
lisle, the cause has made the most un- 
doubted progress, and the next Con- 
gress will probably enact the neces- 
sary legislative measures. We mention 
these things not so much in a spirit of 
empty exultation, but as calling tothe 
minds of our readers the proof of the 
trustworthiness of positions assumed 
by the JoURNAL. 
EE EY Ee 


Sex our great Premium on page 14. 


eRe TENS = SE Seale 

Wirtn Dr. Wm. T. Harris as Com- 
missioner of Education—as an experi- 
enced, philosophical, competent teach- 
er—we shall hope to see an advance 
made all along the line—all educators 
marching in close column, instead of 


his own, and separating himself from 
the body of the army. Weneed uni- 
ty of purpose’and action, instead of 
divislon 


at tit 
—> 


Now that September has come, and 
the work of the winter begins, it 
would be well for the active minded 
men and women in our many small 
towns to organize into reading clubs 
and do systematic work. Itis to the 
small towns and to the country that 
one must mostly look for serious work, 
for in the city, or rather to most per- 
sons in the city, the cares ot life—com- 
mercial, professional, and social—ab- 
sorb their energies. 





‘ 
—— 
—> 


THE JOURNAL has watched the re- 
sults following similar efforts in St. 
Louis. Dr. Wm T. Harris, Denton J. 
Snider, Wm. M. Bryant, Dr. H. H. 
Morgan, Miss Susie Blow, Mrs. R. J. 
Lackland, Mrs. John W. Noble, Mrs. 
Dr. W. E. Fischel, Mrs. Wm. Ware, 
Mrs. George Plant, Miss Amelia 
Fruchte, Miss Gertrude Garrigues and 
a score of others following such a plan 
as has heretofore been suggested by 
the JOURNAL, laid the foundations for 
a culture which continues to increase 
in St. Louis. 








‘**PooR Edward!’ sighed Little 
Dorrit with the whole family history 
in the sigh.”’ You get it—pathos, sen-? 
timent, wit, wisdom, experience, 
character—such interpretation and 
revelations of life--as makes the 
whole world seems “kin,” and all 
past time, present time—in these fif- 
teen volumes which we want to send 
you now, postpaid, with a copy of the 
AMERICAN JUURNAL OF EDUCATION 
for $2.00. See page 14, 

THOSE only are advancing in knowl- 
edge whose hearts are getting softer ; 
whose blood is warmer; whose brain 
is quicker, and whose spirit is enter- 
ing into a loving peace. 

Is this your style of teaching and 
life? All such, and only such, are 
Lords in the earth. 





A LOVING heart is the b« ginning of 














lifeand heart meets another helpfully. 





each one adopting a line of march of 


all knowledge 
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Yxrs—the true University in these 
days is a collection of books—we can 
all attend that. 





THAT wonderful unique gallery of 
Sourteen hundred and twenty-five por- 
traits, drawn by Dickens, with all that 
is truest, and most tender and pathet- 
ic in human life, as well as that which 
is falseand forbidding - certainly there 
should be no more ‘'book-/ess houses”’ 
in this land or any family without a 
copy of the works of this genius. Now 
you can secure them fora mere trifle. 
Bee page 14. 


No skeptical logic can destroy this 
noble, strong character built up by 
intelligence and spiritual insight. Let 
us build on this sure foundation. 








THE world must obey the person 
who thinks. It is the un-thinking 
person who makes mistakes and mis 
judges persons and events. We can- 
not do without thinkers. Our teach- 
ers train aud develop and pruduce 
thinkers. 





Turs child—this pupil—is a skein of 
unwound possibilities—of looming 
hopes, of eternal ongoing. Be careful 
how you treat and train, and help or 
¢+inder such an one. 

“Tiny Tim” and “ Bob Cratchet”’ 
and ‘‘ Christmas’’— not a single detail 
of the feast missing. You almost smell 
the aroma of that Christmas ; udding, 
Yes, you want this and the other four- 
teen volumes, fifteen in all, sent at 
once postpaid, and the AMEFICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION one year for 
$2.00. See page 14. 








Ir we speak the truth and do the 
truth, we need not be anxious about 
the result—God will take care of that. 


Ir is strong, daring men and wo- 
men that we need to-day—one who 
can see, and dare, and decide—who 
will become a fixed pillar in the wel- 
ter of uncertainty by which we are 
surrounded. 








Tus intelligence which we so much 
need and so much lack, is the secret 
of all permanent success in life. It is 
worth a great price. 





Yrs—Dickens’ ‘“ American Notes ”’ 
go in as a part of the fifteen volumes 
which we send you, in which he 
shows up the word “fizing,’’ as one 
of our provincialisms,- Dickens calls 
it “the Caleb Quotem of the Ameri- 
can Vocabulary.” 


=>s. 
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DICKENS, you know, above all other 
writers, has the faculty of keeping his 
readers on the alert; keeping you con- 
scious of your own active co-operation 
mentally, so that light and beauty 
and pathos and wit break in upon us, 
and the mental vision illuminated by 
degrees, grows clearer and stronger, 


radiance of sympathy and wisdom. 
This is the profit of reading such an 
author, 

His beautiful and nameless enchant- 
ments enrich our every faculty. We 
send all his works, postpaid, at once, 
and a copy of the AMERICAN JoURN- 
AL oF EpucaTion—for $2.00—remit 
by registered letter or money order. 


Is not this a good platform? Letter 
postage 1 cent per ounce; newspaper 
postage same as at present. Public 
office is to be public trust, to be ad- 
ministered solely for the people whose 
interest shall be paramount to those 
of persons and parties, and that it 
should be invariably conducted with 
the same efficiency, economy and in- 
tegrity as are expected in the execu- 
tion of private trusts. 

LET all the ten thousand teachers of 
Missouri begin at once to agitate for 
the “‘World’s Fair’’ to be held in St. 
Louis. It will bean “object lesson” 
worth while to look at and visit. Set 
forth its advantages in short para- 
graphs in all the local papers. 











ANOTHER GREAT PREMIUM 
“I will reward thee tenfold 
For thy great valor.”’ 


SHAK. 

W: have always shared with our 

growing constituency a part of 
the profits derived from pub.ishing the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
We have sent out over twenty-two 
thousand volumes comprising Dictiun- 
aries, large and small, Cyclopedias, 
avd ovher books of reference, to our 
more than twenty-two thousand sub- 
scribers. It has been a great source 
of pleasure to us and of profit to our 
subscribers. If now there are ‘“book- 
less houses,’’ we, at least, are not re- 
sponsible for such a condition of 
things. 

Think of it—a ‘' book-less house’’ ! 
—better a house without windows for 
the natural eye, than a ‘“book-less 
house ’’ where the eye of the mind or 
soul is closed ! Seeing nothing, know- 
ing nothing—what a “ no-thing”’ a 
child must be— growing up in a 
‘-book-less house.’’ 

We have arranged with the pub- 
lishers to send, postpaid, at once, a 
full set of CHARLES Dickt&Ns’ Works 
complete and unabridged, consisting 
of fifteen volumes, and the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, one year, 
postpaid, for $2.00. These fifteen vol- 
umes and this JOURNAL, will be sent 
to any one who may wish to secure 
them on these terms. No need fora 
‘‘book-less house”’ after this date and 
this offer! 





OLIVER WENDELL HOLMES says 
Dickens was “a kind of Shakespeare 
working in terra cotta instead of mar- 
ble,’’ while another equally good au- 
thority (M. Taine) says: ‘Dickens is 
an English painter, who with passion- 
ate art gives a voice to matter and 


to realities.” This is power; this ‘is 
why he is such an immediate perma- 
nent help to all; why the millions 
read him; why we want other mil- 
lions to read him. You can secure 
him now for atrifle. Have your friend 
join you—two reading him will get 
more and enjoy more than in reading 
him alone. See page 14. 

WHY COMMON ? 


**I come to talk of commonwealth affairs.’’ 
—SHAK. 








ES—why the common school? 

Gov Brockmeyer has, perhaps, 
stated the reason for maintaining and 
extending the common schools more 
clearly and fully than any other mod- 
ern writer. 

He says: ‘‘The education of the 

COMMON SCHOOL 

—common in the sense thatit is for all, 
accessible to all’; common in the sense 
that it teaches what is common to all 
—culture—and thus needed by all; 
and, finally, common in the sense that 
it is maintained by all, out of a com- 
mon fund to which ‘contribution is 
made by all. Accessible to all it ex- 
cludes none. All are potential citizens 
of the republic, and in this character 
alone are they known to the re- 
public. From all alike the republic 
demands obedience to its laws. 
To all alike it has to render a knowl- 
edge of that law possible. From all 
alike it demands that they shall gov- 
ern themselves. To all alike it has to 
render the culture possible through 
which alone self-government is 
achieved. It excludes none. The con- 
duct or behavior of the individual 
alone can exclude him, and as we deal 
with potential instead of actual citi- 
zens, this ought not to exclude, but 
only transfer him from the school to 
the reformatory. 

It teaches what is common to all, 
culture. The Catholic, the Protestant, 
the Jew, the Gentile, the Infidel, the 
Democrat, the Liberal, the Radical, 
the German, the Irishman, the Dutch- 
man, the yellow man. the black man, 
have not each a different mode of 
spelling the English language, the 
language of the law, but one and the 
same mode. They have not each a dif- 
ferent grammar of the English lan- 
guage, but the same grammar. They 
have not each a different geography, 
or technique of commerce, but all the 
same. -They have the same technique 
of mathematics, of logic, of mechanics, 
of astronemy, of chemistry, of botany 

in a word the same technique for 
all the products of human intelli- 
gence. 

It is this common element which the 
common school teaches. In this it 
performs a two-fold service. To the 
State it render the exercise of an es. 
sential fanction possible, and to the 
citizen it renders possible the attain- 
ment of culture. Regarded from eith- 
er point of view it is an institution of 
the State, founded in the final end of 








until we are bathed with a heavenly 





makes imaginary objects equivalent 
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MAINTAINED BY THE STATE. 
In conclusion, permit me to say, Mr. 
President, that they who think this 
too much, and the expense“too great, 
ought to find comfort in the reflection, 
that a life spent in making a living 
aod in accumulating property, has 
for its final result, zero. Nationally, 
this question was solved an demon- 
strated by our predecessors, the ahor- 
igines. They lived to make a living 
The end of their life was not culture, 
but to live. They wasted no precious 
property upon education to render cul- 
ture possible. They paid no school 
tax. They vested nothing—nothing 
but the smutch of their smoke upon 
the walls of the caves of our State. 
This they left—thisis their monument 
—a smutch. 
On the other hand, they who think 
this too little, ought to remember that 
the purpose for which the State ex- 
ists, is fo render justice possible for 
the individual man. To enable a just 
man to do an honest deed without let 
or hindrance. But the State does not 
do the deed for the man. 

a A ES Er Ae 

IS THIS TRUE? 

‘*This is all as true as it is strange; 


Nay, it is ten times true.” 
—SHAK,. 


M: Cas. F. RICHARDSON says : 

“T never knew a child to ac- 
quire the reading habit after fifteen 
years of age; and yet parents expect 
their progeny to get th~ most of learn- 
ing at school and of piety at Sunday- 
school. Saharas will starve them, 
though the sands be golden. If men 
are content to read nothing but the 
daily paper, and women nothing at 
all, or nothing better than an occa- 
sional borrowed novel or Sunday- 
school book, let them say, at least, 
with Froebel, ‘‘Come, let us live for 
our children,’’ and if we must choose 
between 





DICKENS 

and a placque, let us take Dickens. 
Our latter-day art revival in the home 
is meritorious, but a book revival 
would be better in every way. Even 
keramics cannot make us learned.’’ 

He says his father, a physician, was 
a book-lover, and deeply interested in 
the growth of the town library and 
ofthe reading habit. The need of the 
last was constantly manifest to him, 
for in his ceaseless rounds he never 
failed to enter house after house 
which he aptly described as ‘“‘literary 
Saharas,’’ without a living leaf of lit- 
erature, or a single refreshing draught 
from the springs of genius. 

————___ + & ee 

THE beautiful, the wise, the accom- 
plished, and the distinguished—know 
the value of this work our teachers 
are doing. It is the best work in the 
world, the most far-reaching and last- 
ing work to which men and women 
can put their hands and minds and 
hearts. 
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the State, and therefore to be 





DICKENS will help you to converge 
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| well; to quote aptly—or he who 

would as Shakespeare says, 

- **$teal a thought, and clip it round its edge, 
And challenge him whose ’twas to swear to it,’’ 
will find in these volumes which we 
send you, themes which concern and 
help in every phase and position of 

life. Dickens was a genius who play- 

ed on the keys of the human heart 
with a master’s hand. You want and 
can now secure all of his works com- 
plete and unabridged, and own them 


for a song, or less. See page 14. 
rr 


THE real teacher—the gifted loving 
man or woman—will always find 
enough to do in this world. Yes— 
enough to do. 

oo or 

Tt is in society, and not in isolation, 
that man comes to know his powers 
and defects. What can you do with 
men? Here it is that a man lives and 
grows. 

or or 


A WISE APPOINT WENT. 


‘*Therefore, your best appointment.’’ 
—SHAK. 





© appointment made by Presi- 

dent Harrison can be more sat- 
isfactory to those who have to deal 
with the department than that of Dr. 
Wm. T. Harris to be Commissioner of 
Education. 

The JoURNAL has advocated Dr. 
Harris’ claims because it has been so 
familiar with his life’s record eamong 
the educators of the United States. 
No one compares with Dr. Harris in 
his successful study of educational 
principles and of the grounds upon 
which the public schools should be 
supported as well as of the lines along 
which any successful work must be 
done. The impress of Dr. Harris up- 
on St. Louis remains so noticeable as 
to have excited the attention of Chas. 
Dudley Waruer during his brief visit 
of observation. 

The Bureau of Education has a great 
and useful function, unifying and im- 
proving the school work of the sever- 
al States. Itis its office to know of 
the educational movements through- 
out the civilized world, and its recom- 
mendations always have great weight. 
Hence the special value to education 
ofa man such as Dr. Harris whose 
life interests have lain in the direc- 
tion of education—whose official in- 
tegrity has never heen questioned— 
whose convictions are fuunded upon a 
knowledge of principles—and whose 
courage enables him to exercise-a re- 
straining influence upon the novelties 
which too many mistake for progress, 
Butin addition to the advantage to 
educational interests by having its 
wisest adviser in the position of coun- 
sel, any city in which Dr. Harris takes 
up his residence will fiud its intellec- 
tual life stimulated and its general 
tone improved. 

Dr. Harris is not what is generally 
termed magnetic, but he invaria:ly 
draws about him the most active- 


_| ested in education recognize tbat the 


those who gather about Dr. Harris 
find themselves interested in his spec- 
al studies, or in agreement with his 
conclusions ; but contact with a mind 
incessant in its activity, ingenious in 
its workings, and thoroughly alive to 
the superiority of principles over de- 
tails—always stimulates mental ac- 
tivity. 

It is customary to dwell rather up- 
on what one is not, rather than upon 
what he is. But the fact remains, 
that however much other educators 
criticize Dr. Harris, they recognize 
that all told he towers head and 
shoulders above other educators of 
prominence. 

The Bureau of Education would 
seem to be the proper field for the ex- 
ercise of attainments and abilities 
such as those of Dr. Harris, and we 
feel no hesitation in predicting that 
his term of office will nave advanced 
but a little ways before those inter- 


office has sought the right man and 
one of exceptional qualifications for 
the needs of the time. 





WITH no leisure there can be no in- 
telligence, and without intelligence 
democracy cannot exist. 





MORE SCHOOLS NEEDED. 


‘*Mighty States, characterless, 
Are grated to dusty nothing.’’ 
—SHAK. 


i genet A. CLEVELAND COXE 

makes a strong plea in The 
Forum, not only for more schools, but 
for longer-school terms as well. 

He points out a pressing and an im- 
mediate danger from the ignorance of 
those whom we “endow with pow- 
er.’? He says: 

“Every year thousands. who can 
neither write their names nor speak 
the language in which our Constitu- 
tion and our laws are written, become 
voters. 

We endow these with almost imme- 
diate power to neutralize the votes of 
the native born, who must live four 
times as long under their own flag 
before they can exercise the franchise 
of electors. 

Why an American mother must 
submit to this discrimination against 
her boys in favor of the vomit of ves- 
sels that give birth to voters four 
times as fast, if not already quite as 
numerous, seems worthy of states- 
manlike inquiry.” 

Certainly, our teachers ought to in- 
quire into this business. It does, in 
fact, seem worthy not only of “‘states- 
men,” but of all others interested in 
the character of our people and in 
the outcome of American institutions. 








“Dick SWIVELLER’s’” solace in 
love, as described by Dickens, was 
“flute music,’’ and the tune he play- 
ed after Sophy Wackler mittened 
him, was 

‘‘Away with melancholy’’— 


versiformed by a gentleman imper- 
fectly acquainted with the instru- 
ment, and who repeats one note a 
great many times before he can tind 
the next, has not a lively effect upon 
the neighbors. Imagine it! 

THE ‘fortune hunters” in ‘‘Barnaby 
Rudge,” would open the eyes of some 
of our people, even if if was written by 
Dickens for Englishmen. It is solid 
truth of great practical value. The 
whole chapter (15) ought to be read in 
all our schools and ‘reading circles, 
and home circles often. You can get 
the whole fifteen volumes now to read 
—and to re-read—and the more you 
read them the better and happier you 
will be. See how on page 14. You 
can get the whule fifteen volumes and 
this JoURNAL too, sent postpaid, for 
$2.00. 
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THE NEW MAN. 


**We’ll hear him, what he says.” 
—SHAK. 





MERSON, in his oration on ‘‘Lit- 
erary Ethics,’ said: 

1, '* The resources of the scholar are 
proportioned to his confidence in the 
attributes of the Intellect. 

The resources of the scholar are co- 
extensive with nature and truth, yet 
can never be his unless claimed by 
him with an equal greatness of mind. 

He cannot know them until he has 
beheld with awe the infinitude and 
impersonality of the intellectual pow- 
er, and worshipped, that great light. 
When he has seen, that it is not his, 
nor any man’s, but that it is the soul 
which made the world, and that it is 
all accessible to him, he will then see, 
that he, as its minister, may rightful- 
ly hold all things subordinate and an- 
swerable to it. 

When he stands in the world, he 
feels himself its native king. A divine 
pilgrim in nature, all things attend 
his steps. 

Over him stream the flying coustel- 
lations; over him streams Time, as 
they, scarcely divided into months 
and years. 

He inhales the year as a vapor: its 
fragrant midsummer breath, its spark- 
ling January heaven. And so pass 
into his mind, in bright transfigura- 
tion, the grand events of history, to 
take a new order and scale from him. 

He is the world ; and the epochs and 
heroes of chronology are pictorial 
images, in which his thoughts are 
told. 

There is no event but sprung some- 
where from the soul of man; and 

therefore there is none but the soul of 
man can interpret. Every presenti- 
ment of the mind is executed some+ 
where in some gigantic fact. What 
else is Greece, Rome, England, France, 
St. Helena? What else are churches, 
and literatures, and empires? E 

But the soul, so feeling its right, 
must exercise the same, or it surrend- 


sleeping assertion of spiritual inde- 
pendence; as all the history of litera- 
ture may teach. The new man must 
feel that he is new, and has not come 
into the world mortgaged to the opin- 
ions and usages of Europe, and Asia, 
and Egypt. The sense of spiritual in- 
dependence is like the lovely varnish 
of the dew, whereby the old, hard, 
peaked earth, and its old self-same 
productions, are made new every 
morning, and shining with the last 
touch of the artist’s hand. 

A false humility, a complaisance to 
reigning schools, or to the wisdom ot 
antiquity, must not defraud me of su- 
preme possession of this hour. 


If any person have less love of lib- 
erty, and less jealousy to guard his in- 
tegrity, shall he therefore dictate to 
you and me? Say to such doct:rs, We 
are thankful to you, as we are to his- 
tory, to the pyramids, and the auth- 
ors; but now our day is come; we 
have been born out of the ete: nal si- 
lence ; and now will we live—live for 
ourselves,—and not as the pall-bear- 
ers of a funeral, but as the upholders 
and creators of our age; and neither 
Greece nor Rome, nor the three Uni- 
ties of Aristotle, nor the three kings 
of Cologne, nor the College of the 
Sorbonne, nor the Edinburgh Review, 
is to command any longer. Now we 
are come, and will put our own inter- 
pretation on things, and, moreover, 
our own things for interpretation. 
Please himself with complaisance who 
will,—for me things must take my 
scale, not I theirs. I will say with the 
warlike king, ‘‘God gave me this 
crown and the whole world shall not 
take it away.”’ 

ee 

IMPORTANT TESTIMONY. 


“Done in the testimony of a good conscience.’’ 
—SHAK, 





NITED States Senator Ingalls, of 
Kansas, testifies that ‘‘ Prohibi- 
ition does Prohibit.’”’ Hesays further 
that ‘ the habit of drinking is dying 
out. Temptation being removed from 
the young and the infirm, they have 
been fortified andredeemed. The liq- 
uor seller, being proscribed, is an out- 
law, and his vocation disreputable. 
Drinking, being stigmatized, is out of 
fashion, aud the consumption of intox- 
icants has enormous|y decreased. In- 
telligent and conservative observers 
estimate the reduction at ninety per 
cent.; it cannot be less than seventy- 
five. 

Prohibition prohibits. The predic- 
tion of its opponents has not been 
verified ; immigration has not been re- 
pelled, nor has capital been diverted 
from the State, The period has been 
one of unexampled growth and devel- 
opment.’’ 





As knowledge and science advan- 


ces each object without losing its indi- 
viduality shows more and more all 





ers itself to the usurpation of facts. 








minded me. and women of his local- 


It is not so much, perhaps, that 


which, as he describes it, as being 


Essential to our riches is the un- 


objects and their intimate and vital 
connection too. 
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THE heart sees further than the 
head—after all. 


THE average child knows more than 
the teacher gives him credit for, and 
the routine drill which is too common- 
ly practiced and which ignores what 
the child already knows, stupefies in- 
stead of stimulates the intellectual 
faculties.— Greenwood. 








THESE teachers bring forth treas- 
ures of wisdom for the people all the 
time—and not weakness and foolish- 
ness. 





OF course nothing is fixed—nothing 
can be fixed which is still growing 
and still developing itself. Individ- 
uals, schools, society, must constant- 
ly take on new forms developing new 
duties and responsibilities. 
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Two persons for one dollar each, or 
Jour persons for 50 cts. each, can now 
own and read and re-read Dickens’ 
Works—fifteen volumes, complete 
and unabridged. See page 14. 





THe ‘French Language,’’ as de- 
scribed in ‘‘Nicholas Nickleby,’’ by 
Dickens, was anything but a cheerful 
language. Nicholas said: ‘I’ve heard 
the French prisoners, who were na- 
tives—and ought to know how to 
speak it—talking in such a dismal 
manner that it made one miserable to 
hear them. Ay, that I have, fifty 
times, sir—fifty times.’’ 

See page 14, how to get this and the 
other fourteen volumes too. 

MORE INTELLIGENCE. 


“Perish the man whose mind is backward 
now.’’ —SHAK, 
e 








— ATKINSON gives some im- 
portant testimony, in an indirect 
way, as to the value and importance 
of the work our common school teach- 
ers are doing for the State and the 
Nation. 

He says, in The Forum, that ‘the 
mind of man is the prime factor in all 
material production; without it the 
mere labor of the hand would be in- 
capable of providing for an increasing 
population. Setting aside all distine- 
tion of classes, and reasoning only on 
the qualities of mind which are neces- 
sary to the accumulation of capital, it 
becomes apparent: 1, that the saving 


of capital at the beginning, however|even. 


little it may be, is due to prudence, 
self-denial, economy and sagacity; 2, 
that the productive use of capital af- 
ter it has been saved, calls for intelli- 
gence, skill and mental capacity; 3, 


that the larger the capital the greater ee 
is the mental capacity required for its 





that unless capital is directed to pro- 
ductive purposes, whether invested in 
land, mills, railroads, or works of any 
kind, it yields neither rent, interest, 
profit, nor earnings ; when productive 
it increases production more than it se- 
cures asincome; 5, that unless labor did 
in fact secure a better subsistence in the 
service of capital, the workmen would 
refuse to work for the capitalists.”’ 
ee 
“Toors,’”’ as a visitor—well you| 
just want to read ‘‘ Dombey & oul 
to getit all. Dickens says: ‘‘No tax- 
gatherer in the British Dominions— 
that wide-spread territory on which 
the sun never sets, and where the tax- 
gatherer never goes to bed--was more 
regular and persevering in his calls 
than Mr. Toots.’’ You want to read 
it all, to get the real fun and glow 
of it. 
See page 14, how to secure ‘‘Dom- 
bey & Son,” and the other fourteen 
volumes of Dickens’ Complete Works. 
sic liahici coeciaca Ralphs ncettgi decreas 
THE more intelligent and enlight- 
ened the people become, the more 
prosperous and law-abiding they will 
be. 
It is the first duty of the State and 
of the National Government, to see to) 
it that all the people are provided 
with the means of education and en- 
lightenment. We, as teachers, and 
instructors, ought to make this our 
principal business and concern. 
The people need to be enlightened 
on the power and importance of a bet- 
ter system of education in ali the 
States—a system which will afford 
adequate and prompt compensation 
for the best teachers in the land—cc m- 
pensation so prompt and so adequate 
as to attract and hold men and wo- 
men of the highest character and the 
largest attainments. 





2: :. :eeocgnecnsepnatigiliaiaiiaiebscnimniginsaes 
THE Louisville and Nashville Rail- 
road Company put the immense re- 
sources of their entire system at the 
service of those who wished to attend 
the meeting of the National Educa- 
tional Association held at Nashville. 
The educators from Missouri, Illinois, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Tennessee, Ala- 
bama, Florida, Mississippi, Arkansas, 
Texas and Louisiana came over this 
line by hundreds and thousands, and 
all freely expressed themselves as more 
than satisfied with the liberal and 
splendid provisions made by its rep- 
resentatives at all the prominent 
points in these States. 
The Pullman Palace Car Co. deserve 
special and favorable mention too for 
their co-operation to make the journey 
attractive, comfortable and luxurious, 


“ Not another comfort like to this.’’ 
Every passenger in the Pullman Car 
in which we made the trip to Nash- 
ville, was bound for this meeting of 
the National Educational Association. 





Yours is an unsolved problem—a 





application to productive purposes; 4,|riddle. 





pabemenilt SUGGESTIONS ON 
SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 


eS 
BY J. BALDWIN, PRESIDENT SAM HOUSTON NORMAL INSTITUTE. 
——o 
[As the edition of the JournaL containing this excellent article by 
President Baldwin, was long since exhausted, we republish it at the re- 





quest of a large number of teachers from several of the Western and 


Southern States.—Eps]. 


SCHOOL APPARATUS. 

School apparatus embraces all those instrumentalities used for the pur- 
pose of illustration in the lessons taught. Tools are not more important 
to the mechanic or farmer, than school apparatus is to the teacher. The 
good teacher is skillful in the use of it, or becomes so, and it more than 
DOUBLES his efficiency. 


The district school set of implements, alone, is here considered. Schools 
of a higher grade are usually well supplied with apparatus. Only in dis- 
trict schools, where apparatus is most needed, do we find a lamentable 
destitution of it. 


}. THE BLACKBOARD HEADS THE LIST. 

In all branches of study the Blackboard is in constant requisition. The 
teacher who ignores the blackboard deserves to be ignored by the school 
board. It is an open confession of inefhiziency. 

Exrtent.—The board should extend around the room, and should be from 
three to five feet wide. ‘The bottom of the board should not be more than 
three feet from the floor. The teacher’s board should extend up to the 
ceiling, to give place for programme, standing diagrams, etc. It is impos- 
sible to have too much blackboard surface in the school room. 

MareriaL.—Liquid slating is preferred by many to slate. Placed on a 
smooth plaster Paris wall, or a board, it gives entire satisfaction. Slated 
paper, attached to the wall, answers admirably. The superiority and 
cheapness of liquid slating have caused the dieuse of all other materials. 
Liquid slating may be had of all leading dealers in school apparatus. 

Krasers.—During recitation, each member of the class should have an 
eraser. For a trifling outlay you can secure a sufficient number of the 
very best erasers. , 


Crayon.—The common cheap crayon gives the best satisfaction. If the 
erasing is done slowly, and with a downward motion of the eraser,the dust 
is not seriously offensive. Pupils need to be trained to erase properly. 

Use or Biacxsoarp.—The least competent and most obscure teachers 
use the board in mathematics. The skillful teacher uses it in all recita- 
tions. In language and grammar the exercises are written on the board, 
and sentences are diagrammed and parsed on the board. In geography 
maps are drawn ou the blackboard and lessons outlined. In reading, words 
are spelled and defined ; inflection, emphasis, pitch, force and quality of 
voice are marked. But it is needlesstoenumerate. The qualified teacher 
will no more attempt to teach without ample blackboard surface, than the 
farmer will attempt to farm without a plow. 

II, READING APPARATUS. 


Illustrated reading charts, slates and blackboards are all taat are needed. 
To interpret and illustrate the lessons, every available object will be mar- 
shaled into service. 


GEOGRAPHICAL APPARATUS 
The earth is the real basis of instruction in this branch. Each lesson 
is based on the child’s observation and experience. Correct teaching leads 
the child to observe and discover for himself. No definite ideas cau be 
given without Globes and Maps. 
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Gioses.—A globe in a hinged case, with lock and key, 8 to 12 inches 


in diameter, and a five inch hemisphere globe and a good magnet are 


needed. We present a cut of a Globe 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Open. 





MERWIN’S GLOBE CASE—Closed. 





Here are the instrumentalics. 
of means to ends. 


In Hinged Apparatus Case. 
Maps.—A set of outline 
maps, and local maps of the 
township, county and State, 
are indispensable. These 
maps, as well as the globes, 
will be advantageously used 
in every recitation. Only 
quack teachers are guilty of 
the crime of leaving these 
valuable aids unused. Shame 
on such stupidity and neg- 
lect. 
COST OF A SET OF APPARATUS. 
It is astonishing, when we 
find that the common school 
set of apparatus, consisting 
of a set of outline maps, 
blackboards, globes, reading 
charts, a magnet, etc., cost- 
ing only from $60 to $80, 
that any school should be 
unsupplied. It is mortifying 
to know that less than one- 
third of the schools of the 
United States are supplied. 
Men squander millions on 
their appetites, and leave 
their children destitute of the 
necessities of intellectual life 
—yJudicious expenditure is 
true economy. Money in- 
vested in school apparatus 
pays the highest possible 
dividends. 


IV. USE OF APPARATUS. 


A prominent work in nor: 
mal schools and normal in- 
stitutes is to train teachers 
in the use of apparatus. But 
without such training the in- 
genious teacher may work up 
to a high degree of skill. 

Teaching is decidedly a 
common sense work. Here 
is the child to be educated. 


Good judgment guides in the application 


The teacher is an artist. He fashions immortal spirits. Here, avoida- 
ble mistakes and the withholding of the necessary educational helps and 
the best instrumentalities are worse than crimes. 


Hontsvit.e, Texas. 


These tools to work with are absolutely essential to success, Will 
school officers as well as teaciers please remember that the most eminent, 
experienced and practical educators we have, say it isa fact that with a 
set of outline maps, charts, a globe and a blackboard, a teacher can instruct 
a class of twenty or thirty more effectively and profitably, and do it in less 
time, than he would expend upon a single pupil without these aids. 


In other words, a teacher will do twenty or thirty times as much work 
in all branches of study with these helps, as he can without them—a fact 
which School Boards should no longer overlook. 


Teachers owe it to their pupils, to their patrons, and to themselves, to 
secure every facility to accomplish the most work possible within a given 
time. These facts should be urged until every school is amply <upplied 
with blackboards all arourd the room, a set of outline maps, a set of 
reading charts, a set of physiological charts, a globe, crayons, erasers, a 


magnet, etc., etc. 
Address 







No, 1120 PINE ST. 


J. B. Merwin School Supply Co., 


DEALERS IN SCHOOL SUPPLIES OF ALL KiNDS. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 












| Tite secret of study and of action | every object gained sows the seed for 
and growth in life lies in the fact that | larger efforts in the beyond. 


2 VESTIBULED TRAINS. —~ 
ie Atpiece of work so bravely done, so rich, 
That it did excel in workmanship and value.” 

meus. SHAK. 





HE Pennsylvania Railroad Com- 
pany has just completed, at the 
shopsin Altoona, Pa., one of the hand- 
somest dining cars ever constructed. 

The car, which is for use on 
the fast trains between New York 
and Washington, is finished and 
furnished in the most elegant 
style, and will accommodate thirty 
two persons at once. The seats are up- 
holstered in olive p!ush and the wood- 
work is of ivory finish. The ceiling is 
lined with terra cotta silk of a delicate 
pattern, and the shades to the win- 
dows are of similar material. Thecar 
was put in regular service on the lim- 
ited train leaving New York at 3:45 p. 
m. early this season. 

The dining rooms and dining cars on 
THE PENNSYLVANIA LINES 
from St. Louis through to New York, 
and in fact on the whole system, are 
not excelled on this continent. The 
service and cuisine, as well as time 
given for meals, must gratify and 

satisfy all. 

The Vandalia and Pennsylvania 
Dining Car, between St. Louis and 
New York, will be placed on the 
Morning Express out of the Union 
Depot on the Ist of October. The 
train will be vestibuled throughout. 
The New York Express due here at 
7.30 P. M. daily, will also have a din- 
ing car, and will be _ vestibuled 
throughout. 





TRUTH has this advantage over er- 
ror—we must remember that its con- 
quests if not so rapid are yet perma- 
nent. 


bc sie a a Gs 

Society is an organic whole—but 
only the intelligent person sees and 
knows this fact. The ignorant an- 
archist knows nothing of this. No 
part exists for itself—but each exists 
asa partof the whole. Our schools 
teach and train in this direction all the 
time. 





Some le offer work for vacation time. 
We Offer work for all the year. Profit in it? 
Certainly, and you can get it. We want some 
one in every county to let children know that 
there is now another first-class Juvenile Week- 
ly. Its name is ‘‘Santa Claus,” and it pays es- 
pecial attention to the practical and useful. Its 
aim is: the best Juvenile Journal in the world. 
It has all the great writers and $100,000 capital 
—published in New York, Philadelphia, Bos- 
ton and London. Exclusive territory given 
and steady income for spare time all the year 
guaranteed. Canvassers not wanted. Some 
conditions, but they’re reasonable. If you 
mean business, write; if not, don’t. e 
Santa Claus Co., Limited, 1113 Market Street, 
Philadelphia, will furnish full details. 


TO CALIFORSIA. 


eee Parties leave Chicago ev- 
ery Thursday over ‘‘The Santa 
Fe Route” through to California. 
These parties are accompanied by a 
Special Conductor, whose duty it is to 
look after the comfort and security of 
passengers en route, and this feature 
makes the journey pleasant. Low 
rates are made for persons joining 
these parties. 

If van think of going to California, 
write or call u JAMES WALLACE, 
212 omc Street, Chicago, Ill. 

7-28- 











Tr is said that there are 4,000 appli- 
cants for 150 consulates, and that this 
proportion will be maintained, if not 
increased, through all the depart- 
ments. The President, the members 
of the cabinet, the heads of bureaus, 
and the Representatives are overrun, 
and the public business is almost at a 
stand-still. Young men better stay 
at home and work on the farm and 
produce something than to be “run- 
ning for office.” 





THERE are three angels calling to 
us—if we would but hear—Conduct, 
Toil, and Thought. They wait to lead 
us with their winged power and to 
guide us into all truth with their un- 
speakable eyes. Let us dare to fol- 
low where they lead. 

Is it not better and cheaper for us 
to organize, drill, maintain and pay 
an army of thinkers, rather than an 
army of stabbers and killers ? 


»>~s. 
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OuR opinions and convictions gain 
infinitely in strength and sureness, 
the instant a second strong mind be- 
lieves in and adopts it. 











INFANTILE 
Skin & Scalp 


DISEASES 
cured by %3 
CuTicuRA 


Remedies- 


Foe CLEANSING, PURIFYING AND BEAU- 
tifying the skin of children and infants, and 
pe torturing, disfiguring, itching, scaly and 

imp y diseases of the skin, scalp and blood,with 
oss of hair, from infancy to old age, the Cuti- 
cura REMEDIES are infallible. 

CuTicura, the great Skin Cure, and CuTicurRA 
Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, externally, 
and CuTICURA RESOLVENT, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
diseases, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, OuTICURA, soc.; SOAP, 
25c.; RESOLVENT $1. Prepared by the PotTreR 
DRUvUG AND CHEMICAL Co., Boston, Mass. 

&@ Send for ‘How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





z= soc Skin and Scalp preserved and -@&@ 
= eautified by CuTicurRA SoaP. —o 





Kipney Pains, Backache and Weakness 
cured by CuTicurA ANTI-PAIN PLASTER, 
an instantaneous, pain-subduing plaster. 
25 c. 
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LET us remember, and state, and 
re-state the fact—thal those on/y who 
seek to deceive the people and rule 
them for their own selfish advanta- 
ges, wish to keep them in ignorance. 
How strange that school officers do 
not sec this, and act upon it, by pro- 
viding the most liberal means to sus- 
tain the schools and to employ and 
properly compensate the most com- 
petent teachers. What else is prop- 
erty good for, but to be used to prop- 
erly instruct the people to that they 
can protect it and themselves? It is 
our ignorance that cripples and hurts 
and limits us. Itis intelligence that 
protects and prospers us as a people. 
Certainly our school officers and tax- 
payers ought to know this and to pro- 
vide for the extension and maintain- 
ance of the ‘‘common school” in all 
the States for at least nine months 
out of the twelve. 


icici li cilaiabiicarainesitien 

Wuat an intellectual phantasma- 
goria Dickens gives us in the fifteen 
volumes of his complete works which 
wewant tosend you. Especially the 
school teacher, lawyer, minister, phy- 
sician, journalist, orator, musician, 
architect, broker, collector, shorthand 
writer, auctioneer, undertaker, stage 
driver, house-keeper, nurse, jailer, ex- 
ecutioner, are all drawn to the life— 
all these will be found in these fifteen 
volumes which we want to send you ; 
page after page concerning them- 
selves and their callings, illustrated 
with wit, wisdom, pathos, satire, &c. 
A wonderful, unrivalled genius—this 
Diekens! We all want to know what 
such a genius says of us, and how he 
said it. We want you and your friends 
to enjoy all this. See terms on page 14. 


Ee es 

On ‘The Book-less House’? Mr. 
Chas. F. Richardson asks: ‘‘How can 
you educate a child without accus- 
toming him to an atmosphere of 
books? There is plenty of work left 
for the literary helper to do. Doctor, 
minister, school teacher, librarian, 
editor, bookseller, book-lover, must 
all pull together. I used, in earliest 
childhood, to pick up old iron that I 
might sell it at the junk shop, and 
buy long longed-for volumes at the 
book shop.”’ 

We can send you a whole set of 
Dickens’ works, 15 volumes, and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
one year, all postpaid, for $2. See 
page 14. 


DICKENS says, in “Oliver Twist.’ 
“there is no remorse so deep as that 
which is unavailing ; if we would be 








spared tortures, let us remember 
this.”’ 


ON THE DUTY OF THE HIGH 
SCHOOL TO SUPPORT THE 
COLLEGE. 


BY W. T. HARRIS, LL D. 








**Make us happy in your unity.” 
—SHak. 





(Continued from last ‘‘Journal.’’) 
HE pupil on leaving the grammar 
school at the age of fourteen, and 
entering the high school, finds that he 
is transferred from the high place of 
honor and respect, to the comparative- 
ly humble position of newcomer into 
the lowest class. This change has a 
tonic effect upon him ; it braces up his 
moral purpose, fills him anew with 
feelings of respect and reverence for 
higher achievement. It turns him 
from the contemplation of weaker com- 
panions to the salubrious occupation of 
gazing upon and emulating his fore- 
runners. All the strength he has 
“Avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails. 
On and away, their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet.” 
The spiritual history of the pupil in 
the elementary school is repeated in 
the higher school, but with variations. 
The course of study of the lower 
school deals with beginnings, with 
summaries, with net results, but not 
with the genesis or unfolding of the 
rationale of results and principles. 
Consequently the acquirements of pu- 
pils in the elementary stage are of the 
character of conventionalisms; isola- 
ted pieces of information, lacking co- 
herence and vital relations. The stud- 
ies of the high school, dealing, as they 
do, more with the vital relations of 
things, give insight and power of inde- 
pendent thinking to those who study 
them. Accordingly pupils of the high 
school are a step farther removed from 
the unhealthy influence of conceit at 
their acquirements when they reach 
the graduating class. The average age 
of high school pupils at graduating, is 
eighteen and a half years. Still three 
more years are required to reach ma- 
turity of bodily growth, and the moral 
strength ot character that should ac- 
company it. 
If we compare the high school grad- 








uates who close their school career at 
graduating, with those who enter col- 
lege, we shall find a greater contrast 
than that between the grammar school 
graduate and the beginner in the high 
school. To the elements of conceit 
which arise on account of the admira- 
tion of fellow pupils less advanced, is 
added the confidence that arises from 
the mastery ot a graded course of 
study ten or twelve years in length; 
and (more important than all this) 
there is present a pride of intellect 
which arises from the first use of the 
independent power of thought. What 
the culture given by the Sophists was 
to the Greeks in the period just before 
Socrates, the last two years of high 
school education are to its pupils. 
The power of individual reasoning; 
the strength of grappling independ- 
ently with questions ; the art of dis- 
covering grounds and reasons for opin- 
ions or convictions; all these begin to 
develop at this time. The debating so- 
ciety, the art of making the worse 
seem the better reason; this is the 
genuine school of the Sophists. It is 
the empty vanity ot intellect which 
cares not tor truth, but delights only 
in its personal ability to subdue others. 

For this moral] reason it is more im- 
portant that the high school re- 
gard itself in the light of a prepara- 
tory school for college, than that the 
grammar school should train its pupils 
to look forward to the high school. 
The third mediation—that of the col- 
lege-in which the pupil enters the 
road of ascent to a new height, is of 
far greater importance than has been 
supposed. The third mediation, one 
would say, accomplishes the most to- 
ward this desirable cure of empty con- 
ceit, and in filling the mind with gen- 
uine self-respect. For the persons from 
the age of eighteen to twenty-two, a 
college course answers this desired end 
of emancipating them from the sway 
of sophistry. This eftect is powerfully 
aided by the character of the course of 
study pursued. 

In the elementary course completed 
in the grammar school the pupil has 
acquired the conventional branches of 
common English. Reading, writing, 
arithmetic - the so-called ‘“‘ three R’s” 
—grammar, geography, and United 
States history, furnish him the neces- 
sary disciplines thatenable him to take 
up the rudiments of human experience, 
and give him a mastery over the tech- 
nical elements of the prac’ ical theories 
of human life.e 

There are five windows in the soul, 
which open out upon five great divis- 
ions of the life of man. Two ot these 
relate to man’s comprehension and con- 
quest over nature, the realm of Time 
and Space. Arithmetic furnishes the 
survey of whatever has the form of 
time ; all series and successions of in- 
dividuals, all quantitative multiplicity, 
being mastered by the aid of the art of 
reckoning. Through the geographical 
window of the soul, the survey ex- 
tends to organic and inorganic nature. 


‘he surface of the earth, its concrete 


relations to man as his habitat, and as 
the producer of his food, clothing and 
shelter, and as the means of intercom- 
munication which unite the detached 
fragments of humanity into one grand 
man; all these important matters are 
introduced to the pupil through the 
study of geography, and spread out as 
&@ panorama before the second window 
of the soul. 

Three other departments or divisions 
of human life lie before the view. 
Human life is revealed in the history, 
civil, social and religious, of peoples. 
The stndy of the history of one’s own 
nation in the elementary school opens 
the window of the soul which looks 
out upon the spectacle of the will 
power of his nation. 

In the language of a people are re- 
vealed the internal logical laws or 
structural frame-work of its reason, 
and the conscious realization of the 
mind of the race, as they appear in the 
vocabulary, grammatical laws, or syn- 
tax. Grammar opens to the child this 
view of the inner workings of the 
mind of the race, and helps him in so 
far to a comprehension of his own 
spiritual self. 

Literature, finally, is the most acces- 
sible, as well as the fullest and com- 
pletest expression of the sentiments, 
opinions and convictions of a people; 
of their ideals, longings and aspira- 
tions. The fifth window of the soul 
looks out upon this revelation of hu- 
man nature through literature 

The study of literature commences 
with the child’s first reader and con- 
tinues through his schoo! course, until 
he learns by means of the selections 
from the poets and prose writers in 
the higher readers, the best and hap- 
piest expression for those supreme 
moments of life, felt and described 
first by men of genius, and left as a 
rich heritage to all their fellows. Their 
less gifted brethren may, by the aid ot 
their common mother-tongue, partici- 
pate with them in the enjoyment ot 
those high moments of inspiration 
that descend upon them through the 
favor of their genius. 

In the high school the traditional 
course of study continues the Jines 
marked out already in the elementary 
schools. This may appear strange to 
us. That a course of study should 
have been marked out unconsciously, 
not by the concerted endeavor of the 
directors of elementary education act- 
ing in council, but rather as a fortuit- 
ous result of unsystemalic experiments 
conducted for the most part by persons 
inspired by narrow and partial views, 
may seem to us a sufficient ground to 
condemn the result. But we are famil- 
iar with the doctrines of natural se- 
lection and the survival of the fittest. 

We can at any rate understand that 
the totality of experiment would 
reach the best practical method. The 
outcome of the entire activity of the 
educatiofial intelligence of the people 





takes on something of the character of 
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an exhaustive experiment. Reflection 
upon the results achieved by any 
large body of humanity will discover 
to us the fact that an exhaustive survey 
of the possibilities of the situation has 
been taken by the directive intelli- 
gence, even though this so-called di- 
rective intelligence, has not been con- 
sciously present in any oneindividual. 


unacquainted with social science and 
unaware of the solidarity of the asso- 
ciate endeavors of men, it is neverthe- 
less true that the net result of any 
complex of Jabors bears a more ration- 
al character than can be discovered in 
the individual labors composing it, 
The five provinces which a rational 
insight into the world of nature and 
the world of man discovers, are rep- 
resented, as we have seen, in the 
course of study in the elementary 
school. They are also carefully pro- 
vided for in the high school. 
Arithmetic and geography, sciences 
that relate to nature (organic and in- 
organic), are found in the common 
school. The high school continues 
these by more advanced studies fol- 
lowing in the same line; algebra and 


natural philosophy (or physics). The 
mathematical studies treat of time 
and space, the abstract possibility of 
existences in nature. 

Arithmetic and alegebra concern 
the form of time ; geometry is spacein 
general; trigonometry, the measure- 
ment of space, by means of the tri- 
angle. Physical geography,so named 
in the current text-books, surveys or- 
ganic nature in general, being a com- 
pend of ethnology, zoology, botany, 
geology, meteorology, and astronomy ; 
the total complex of nature viewed as 
an organism or systematic process. 
Natural philosophy and chemistry 
(physics, molar and molecular), takes 
a survey of the elements and forces 
and their quantitative manifestation. 

Besides the two divisions of the 
world of nature into organic and inor- 
ganic, there are three divisions of the 
world of man or human life as we 
have already seen. These three divis- 
ions ‘include three revelations of hu- 
man nature; first, the revelation of 
man’s freedom or self-directive will- 
power, as we find the same in the his- 
tory of peoples. The second division 
includes a like revelation of the inter- 
nal processes of the mind in the vocab- 
ulary and grammatical structure of 
the language. The third revelation 
contained in the literature of the peo- 
ple brings to consciousness the results 
of the life of the people, portraying 
their struggles and sufferings, their 
achievements and triumphs. Thereis 
no department in this theoretical sur- 
vey of the world more essential to the 
welfare of the people than this last; 
the survey of the deeds of the race and 
their consequences, in the great histor- 
ieal paintings contained in the nation- 


man are represented in the high school 
course by universal history, and sume 
study of the framework of constitu- 
tional government, for the will side of 
man ; the study of Latin, perhaps also 
Greek, some modern language, rhetor- 
ic, mental or moral philosophy, for 
the theoretical side of man; the study 
of the history of English literature, 
of Shskespeare, and perhaps some 
other standard writers, and the liter- 
ary contents of the Latin, Greek, or 
modern studies already mentioned, 
and perhaps some general or special 
study of the history of the fine arts, 
architecture, scu'pture, painting, and 
music, for the zesthetic side of man. 

In this survey of the course of study 
in the high school, I have not drawn 
upon the imagination, but have men- 
tioned not only what is the complete 
typical course of the high school, but 
at the same time what is substantial- 
ly realized in the course of the public 
high school everywhere in this coun- 
try. In the discussion of such a course 
of study it becomes readily manifest 
why such acurriculum gives theoreti- 
cal insight to the pupil, and also prac- 
tical directive power in the community. 
It is useless to expevt to find directive 
power in an individual who lacks 
theoretic insight into the nature of 
these great departments embraced in 
the two worlds, nature and man Di- 
rective intelligence precedes practical 
directive power, as its necessary con- 
dition. Whenever it happens that 
great world-historical characters ap- 
pear, rising from obscurity — appar- 
ently prodigies of nature, without 
special education in the schools—shal- 
low students of history are ready to 
draw out as the lesson, the lame and 
impotent conclusion of the futility 
of school education. Students like 
Carlyle, however, penetrating to the 
essence of human character, find di- 
rective intelligence the chief condition 
of greatness, and most manifestly soin 
these instances of world-historical 
men. Like other educated men of the 
time these noble spirits see the details 
of life in which they live and move. 
But not like the educated men who are 
still leftin the acolyte stage—the stage 
of mere prescription, of mere pupilage, 
the stage of apprenticeship and not of 
mastership—these men grasping the 
details in their entire compass, seeing 
the circumstances of their time as a 
totality, have been able to act as di- 
rective leaders. In many cases the com- 
plex of details—their special peculiar- 
ities, adaptations and relations—have 
not been so thoroughly known by 
these heroes as by their subordinates 
in the acolyte or pupil stage of educa- 
cation. Directive intelligence has in 
this case acted through subordinate 
directive intelligence. Itis evidently 
a fatal mistake for the hero if he neg- 
lects to supplement his knowledge of 
subordinate details by such knowledge 
through the aid of specialists. Such 
a great leader could not exist, there- 
fore, without the aid of the specially- 


Soin our own time the great com- 
mercial combinations which achieve 
the wonderful victories in productive 
industry, transportation and inter- 
communication, rest on educated di- 
rective intelligence. The railway kings, 
the great capitalists, the inventors of 
great combinations, are frequently 
men of inconsiderable school educa- 
tion. Their insight is special, however, 
relating to their departments only in 
the phase of totality. All the more 
necessary it is that they should supple- 
ment their knowledge ot details 
through that of learned specialists. 
Directive intelligence they possess 
through insight into the relation of the 
whole department to other depart- 
ments. This directive intelligence 
they use practically, through the aid 
of the directive intelligence of their 
subordinates who manage the de- 
tails. 


In the discussion of the question of 
directive intelligence and its nature, 
we are met at once by the distinction 
between information studies and dis- 
ciplinary studies. We may describe 
information studies loosely as those 
which deal with details, results, rules 
of experience—in whatsoever depart- 
ment. Disciplinary studies, on the oth- 
er hand, should be characterized as 
dealing with the genesis and produc- 
tion of results, rules, and usages. 
Again, information studies should re- 
late rather toincidental subjects than 
to principles, although principles 
themselves, when considered apart 
from their genesis, belong compara- 
tively to the department of informa- 
tion rather than discipline. 
[To be continued. ] 





FURNISHING YOURSCHOOL, 





HE Texas School Journal, in its 

last issue, makes the following 
wise and practical suggestions to its 
patrons: 


‘‘Now is the time for teachers to 
make a good, honest, determined ef- 
fort to have their school-house put in 
better condition for another year. 


If your house has not enough desks, 
or needs new ones entirely; if you 
have no maps, globes, blackboards, or 
reference books, now is the time to ar- 
range for procuring them. You can do 
more with your trustees now than atany 
other time during the year. Ifyou have 
taught for them before, and are re- 
elected, they will be glad to show 
their appreciation of your services by 
making your house more comfortable 
and furnishing you needed material 
for better work in the future. If you 
are anew man, now is your time to 
make your mark. As much as men 
dislike to spend money, yet if a good 
teacher succeeds in inducing a com- 
munity to put their hands into their 
pockets for funds to build a good school 
house, or put good furniture into one, 
they think more of him ever after- 
ward. Men usually feel interested in 








“These three divisions of the world of 


educated class. 


ed, and the more a community have 
invested in school property, the more 
interest do they generally feel in. the 
school.” 

This is another strong endorsement 
ot the wisdom of the statement of 
Prof. 8.8. Parr, of the De Pauw Nor- 
mal School in Indiana. Prof. Parr 
speaks from a long successful practi- 
cal experience as a teacher and as an 
educator; he says, that ‘the live 
teacher who is provided with proper 
tools to work with in the school-room, 
is worth from $10 to $50 more per 
month than the teacher not thus pro- 
vided.”’ 


This is true, because so much more 
work can be done, and so much better 
work can be done for the pupils with 
these proper tools for teaching, 


An eight-inch Globe, a set of Maps, 
a good Bluckboard, and Reading 
Charts are absolutely essential for the 
success of any school or any teacher. 
The children need these ‘“‘helps’’ more 
than any one else. Our teachers as the 
Texas School Journal suggests should 
see to it that provision be made by 
every school to furnish these fools t» 
work with, now, without further delay. 





OBJECT TEACHING. 


Tis asettled fact in education that 

the pupil, in order to do the most 
and get the best, must have some- 
thing the eye can rest upon to aid the 
mind to comprehend facts and prin- 
ciples. Hence the necessity of pro- 
viding Outline Maps, Charts, Globes, 
Blackboards, etc., for every school, if 
you would have students to advance 
properly and successfully. 

By theuse of these helps the atter- 
dance will be largely increased ; the 
interest in every study will also be 
greatly enhanced; thediscipline im- 
proved ; and the effectiveness of the 
teacher MORE than DOUBLED, because 
so much more can be done by both 
the teacher and the pupils within a 
given time. 

WHAT IS THE-COST ? 

Only ten cents per year! 

Say the entire outfit of Mxps, a 
Globe, Blackboards and a set of Charts 
costs $60.00, and they last twenty 
years, that would be only $3.00 per 
year and ali the pupils in the school 
get the full benefit of all these things 
for this trifling expense. If there are 
thirty pnpils, it would be ten cents per 
year to each pupil only. 

Do you not think it would be worth 
ten cents te every pupil and to the 
teacher, to have the use of a Globe, 
a set of Outline Maps, Reading 
Charts, and plenty of Blackboard 
surface, for practice in figures, draw- 
ing, writlng, ete.? , 

It seems to us that after duly con- 
sidering these facts, every parent, 
every conscientious school director, 
every wise teacher, every patriotic 
legislator will demand that these es- 
sentiai articles be provided for every 
school without further delay. 
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Tue thought is parent of the deed 
—the very living, vital soul of it. Our 
teachers lead us to think and to do. 
The teacher is the wise man or wo- 
man. 


Precious to us is the new light of 
knowledge which these teachers help 
us to acquire and conquer. 


~~ 
ve 


Or the activity of these teachers in 
awaking mind, there isnoend. Their 
work stands, and remains rooted in 
the eternal. 








Some of us know, alas ! 
‘*How difficult it is to keep 

Heights which the soul is competent to gain.’’ 
For all that, however, the vision giv- 
en was worth the effort of climbing a 
thousand times over. 

Liegut—light—this is the gift of the 
real teacher—the prophet of the race. 

ITS JUST REWARD. 


**You taught us how to know the face of 
right.’’ —Snak. 


HE Boston Globe and other lead- 

ing papers of the country, begin 
to recognize the value and importance 
of the work our teachers are doing for 
the people. The Globe says: 

“The two most active agencies now 
manifesting themselves in society are 
education and labor. 

There has been for many weeks an 
almost constant succession of educa- 
tional gatherings, and hardly a stone 
has been left unturned on this subject. 

Equally active have been the labor 
gatherings. The world of labor now 
has its tye chiefly fixed on the great 
International Labor Congress assem- 
bled in London, at which every con- 
siderable industrial nation on the 
globe is represented. 

In Germany, Bismarck, finding that 











he could not suppress the labor move- 
ment, has determined to lead it, and 
this man of endless resources has real- 
ly inaugurated the most sweeping so- 
cialistic movement ever undertaken by 
any Government. This is his great 
national laborers’ insurance scheme, by 
which, when it comes into operation, 
every German workman will be en- 
titled to relief in case of sickness or ac- 
cident, and in old age will receive a 


pension as long as he lives. 


This involves of course, the forced 
payment of regular dues into the Na- 
tional Treasury by every workingman, 
and a selfish motive underlies it; but 
none the less is it a concession on the 
part of the Chancellor that the labor 


and that the strongest governments 
must either lead it or be led by it. 
Education and labor. No two inter- 
ests are so vital to the future of the 
great masses as they. In fact these 
two interests lie very near each other. 
As education broadens, the field of 
every oppression narrows. Labor will 
realize its just rewards in proportion , 
as its intelligence commands the re- 
spect of those who profit by other’s 
labor. A well educated people must 
in the long run become a well-paid 
people.”’ 

Yes—that is emphatically true: ‘‘a 
well educated people, in the long run, 
become a well paid people;"’ in other 
words, intelligence pays, and ignor- 
ance costs. 





IOWA. 
‘*As if he mastered then a double spirit, 
Of teaching and oflearning instantly.’’ 
—SHAK. 

TATE SUPERINTENDENT HENRY 

SABIN, of Iowa, read a paper be- 
fore the County Superintendents at 
several points in the State on 

THE NEW v8, THE OLD. 

We make a few extracts, but we 
wish every teacher would send a few 
stamps and secure and read the paper 
in its completeness. 
Prof. Sabin says: ‘‘The only meas- 
ure of greatness then, is fidelity to 
duty. The progress of the world is 
traced not by lettered stone nor stor- 
ied monument; but by the unmarked 
graves, the resting places of heroic 
men and women, who died and left no 
name. 
“The healing of the world ~ 
Is in its nameless saints Each separate star 


Seems nothing; but a myriad scattered stars 
Break up the night und make it beautifal.’’ 


There are without doubt in this audi- 
ence, teachers of all grades. Some are 
charged with weighty responsibilities, 
and others—to themselves at 1]: ast— 
seem to fill small and obscure posi- 
tions Don’t worry about that, let 
God decide what work you can do 
best. 

The city superintendent, the in- 
structor in the graded school, the 
teacher in the little school-house upon 
the prairie, and the college professor 
have more in common than they think 
they have. 

The walls in the stately building 
settle and yawn in unseemly cracks, 
not because the carver and engraver, 
the worker in fine brass and the paint- 
er failed to do good work ; but because 
the bricks were spoiled in burning, or 
the mortar was untempered, or the 
trench in which the foundations were 
laid was not deep enough. 

The work of an unskilled workman 


makes itself every where seen. 
* * 7 * * 





movement is too mighty to suppress 


A change is coming over the whole 
aspect of the teacher’s life. It is like 
the change which comes over the sky 
just before the dawn. Some one says, 
“Teaching is not possible if an inspec- 
tor is coming to count the bricks made 


ble, if the teacher has no higher am- 
bition than to make bricks to order. 
Child nature is only human nature in 
its purest form. The teacher must re- 
cognize this fact and act upon it. 
Children must be treated as child- 
ren. Itis nothing against a boy that 
he hates books and loves fun. If he 
is wide awake and honest, his fun is 
perhaps the best part of him. Get 
hold of him on that side and you will 
have control of him ; try him on the 
book side alone and you drive him out 
of school, or render his school use- 
less. 
I have great respect for the boy 
part of the boy. It is not always 
against him that he is attracted by re- 
munerative work. The school-master 
complains because the boy leaves 
school t> drive a delivery wagon. Yet 
some one must drive the wagon or the 
school-master will have no dinner. 
The point for the skillful teacher to 
reach is the personal consciousness, 
the inner sense of the child, not hold- 
ing up to him a loftyideal of someone, 
a something outside of himself, but 
endeavoring to make him that ideal to 
himself, to form within him that type 
of a perfect man, which is 

‘* The one immortal thing 

Beneath time’s changeful sky.’’ 
There are two ideals in the boy’s 
mind; a manly man, and a womanly 
woman. 
The teacher in the rural school may 
not do the same work that is done in 
the graded school, but she can do 
work equally as good; she can do it 
in the same spirit, she can avail her- 
self of the love of nature which is 
inborn in the child, of that self-activ- 
ity of mind which is the motive power 
of education. 

There is a wide-spread idea that the 
country school is inferior ; if itis, it is 
nota matter of necessity. It ought 
not to be so any longer. It is not so 
in many parts of the State. Let the 
teachers in our rural scheols rouse 
themselves from their lethargy, avail 
themselves of all the means at their 
disposal, throw their life into their 
work, and the country schools can do 
for Iowa that which the city schools 
may not even hope to accomplish.” 
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Au! what touches of pathos Dick- 
ens gives us; how they soften the 
heart and make us tender and sol- 
emn. 

Of the funeral and grave of Mrs. 
Joe Gargery, he says: “It was the 
first time a grave had opened in my 
road of life, and the gap it made 
in the smooth ground was wonderful!”’ 
Perhaps you have had such an ¢xpe- 
rience! If so, was it ever told more 
truly or pathetically? 

We want you to have the whole 
ffteen volumes complete. See page 
14. 


7s 





Is it true that each being exists for 
itself alone? If not, what does exist- 


‘ST. LOUIS EXPOSITION. 
“*1¢ shows greatness, conrnge—biees” 





HE St. Louis Exposition dif- 
fers from other enterprises having 
the same name, specially in the fact 
that it is at once permanent and pro- 
gressive. 

St. Louis is conservative, and starts 
slowly ; but when it starts; it moves 
in the light of all accumulated expe- 
rience. 

In 1849 bad sewerage helped to 


bring on the cholera ; immediately af- | 


terwards, a city having the best na- 
tural drainage in the country, found 
itself ready to introduce the best sys- 
tem of artificial drainage known to 
the world. 

St. Louis is not only not boastful, 

butitis deprecatory of its real achieve- 
ments, so that, while always prosper- 
ous (consult years of bankruptcy and 
financial stress), it has no such stand- 
ing as Chicago, where one reads col- 
umn after column of “ Ne ezeat 
urbe,” or, Don’t let the shyster skip. 
Well, I’m not a Saint Louisian; I am 
only a Wandering Jew—omitting the 
Jew. 
When St. Louis—too late—as the 
unduly wise predicted—started an 
Exposition, she did not build a shed 
on the banks of the river— but put up 
an expensive and handsome building. 
So, too, she did not try to borrow for- 
eign capital, never to be repaid, but 
“put up”’ the money needed and charg- 
ed it to “profit and loss.”’ 

Under the management of Sam/’] 
Kennard—(who, modest and unasser- 
tive as he is, was among the bravest 


soldiers of the war, and who is now a 


vindication of Southern ability to earn 
a competency without robbing the wid- 
ow and the orphan, and to exhibit 
a public spirit so intelligent that 
he does not embark in enterprises 


in which failure means expense 
te others, and success, profit to 
one’s self)—the Exposition has 


flourished year after year, bring- 
ing to the city not merely crowds of 
cheap excursionists, but a steady 
stream of men who have directive 
force. 

Without reflecting upon any one, it 
may be permissible to say that the 
Directors, in securing the services of 
George Mills, did a specially wise act. 

For the Fall of 18:9 everything is in 
a state of forwardness quite unexam- 
pled. (We are not speaking of Mr. 
Mills, who is personally almost un- 
known to us—but of Mr. Kennard 
and his associates whoever these 
may be.) 

ELECTRICITY 
is the study of the day, aud President 
Kennard and his associates have re- 
cognized this fact. No such exhibi- 
tion as will in September be openedin 
St. Louis, has ever been seen. Elec- 
tricity as a motor: the four systems of 
moving cars; the conduit system ; 
the overhead system; the dynamo sys- 
tem ; and another system (whose name 
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to order.” But teaching is not poss!- 
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in our ignorance is unknown), will all be 
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learn more in an hour about practical 











cessively. Let our readers come and 


electricity "than they can elsewhere 
Tearn in as many years. 

The manufacture of the globes and 
apparatus of electrical lights and ev- 
ery known form of the electric light, 
will take the place of the-feeble exhi- 
bitions of glass blowing. 

The latest invention—made by a la- 
dy—that of an electric carriage, which 
at will can be converted into a boat, so 
that one can, at will, go overland or 
overstream. 

Electricity as a mode of heating and 
cooking, is something estirely new. 
yet it will be exhibited at the Expo- 
sition —and for that matter the viands 
cooked will be distributed instead of 
advertising cards. 

Electricity as an auxiliary of sur- 
gery and dentistry, will be explained 
and illustrated 

Finally, as something curious, the 

PHONOGRAPH 

and electricity will be combined, so 
that the popular music of Gilmore 
will be reproduced in various parts of 
the building, and his magnificently 
trained band will be supplemented by 
the weird assistance of the mysterious 
force of electricity. 

Is not this enough for twenty-five 
cents? 

Two hundred and ten electricians, 
including the genius of the century, 
Edison, will be among the exhibit- 
ors—so that every one, from the man 
of science to the seeker after novelties, 
should be present. 

But this is not all, nor the main 
part—every form of 

INDUSTRIAL ART 

will find a place. Beautiful carpets 
and rugs, such as are always kept in 
stock by Kennard & Co, Rosenthal 
& Co., and various other houses; all 
the attractions of such Dry Goods 
houses as Scruggs, Vandervert & Bar- 
ney, Barr & Co., and other firms, 
which have made St. Louis a centre 
for this trade in the West and South ; 
hardware, such as Simmons and the 
Shapleigh Co. carry, exhibit and sell ; 
and so on, until one grows tired of the 
very immensity and richness of the 
display. 

THE ART GALLERY 
under the orders of President Ken- 
nard and his directors, and under the 
intelligent execution of these orders by 
Secretary Mills, is to be no mere lum- 
ber room of local and borrowed pic- 
tures. Kindergarten singing is well 
in its way, but itis hardly so attract- 
ive as Patti’s. Amateur efforts are 
doubtless creditable to those who 
made them, but they do not contest 
the palm with Millet’s Angelas. 

Vassili Verestchagin is, probably, a 
name unknown to many, but to stud- 
ents of art such-want of information 
would not be permissible. This col- 
lection, like most of the exhibits at 


vertisement preliminary to a sale. 
None of these paintings are for sale— 
and we should not be able even so 
much as to look at them, except for 
the intelligent, continuous effort of 
President Kennard and his executive 
officer, Secretary Mills. 
In the first place, Verestchagin has, 
for historical work, represented the 
conquest of India—that land of mys- 
tery which now excites even more in- 
terest than when it was the goal for a 
shorter path to the discovery of Amer- 
ica. 
War and its horrors, and execu- 
tions and their dreadfulness, form an- 
other effort made by the artist, who 
is not simply a superb painter, but al- 
soan educator and a moralist. 
Biblical history and the Holy Land 
represent the third direction in which 
this artist’s interests have lead him. 
The Tomb of Abraham, Bethel, The 
Dead Sea, Jacob’s Well, The Tomb of 
Joseph, Gilgal, Samuel’s Tomb, Gid- 
eon’s Spring, The Valley at Ezdrael- 
on, The Cave of Endor, Beisan, Solo- 
mon’s Wall, The Spring of Elisha, 
The Ruins of a Samaritan Temple at 
Shechem, A Street in Samaria, The 
Tombs of the Kings, Jordan where 
Christ was baptized, Capernaum, 
Bethsaida, Capernaum, The Mount of 
Temptation, The Holy Sepulchre in 
Jerusalem, The Holy Family, Jesus 
with John the Baptist, Christ on the 
Sea of Tiberias—these are some of the 
many subjects treated by the artist.” 
Let our readers deny themselves 
anything else, but do not let them 
fail to appear at the St. Louis Exposi- 
tion, for no other investment of time 
and money will so well repay them. 





HERE is a great genius ! one who 
has identified himself with the read- 
ing million ; who has impressed him- 
self and his strong personalities and 
individualities upon every profession 
and trade and stratum of society ; his 
artistic pen has thrown some new and 
vivid light or shadow over all these. 
Yes, a great, a wonderful genius, pre- 
sented at his best forall of us. You 
can possess him. fee page 14. 





Yes—the Bible, Shakespeare and 
Dickens. Get these, and own them, 
and study them, and read and re-read 
them, and practice their precepts— and 
you are wise for this world and good 
for the world to come. All this at 
small cost, too. 


Tat “buttoned-up voice,” which 
Dickens describes in ‘‘Bleak House’ 
—well, we have heard it a thousand 
times this side the Atlantic. 

In fact, there is no telling how much 
fun, wit and wisdom, you can get out 
of these fifteen volumes we want to 
send you, postpaid. See terms on 
page 14. 





Ir requires a great heart to express 
a great truth—a great soul to do a no- 
ble deed. 








the St. Louis Exposition, is not an ad- 
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THE fitst part of the New Century 
Dictionary would seem to justify the 
claims of the Publishers and to fulfill 
the expectations of those who felt that 
such a work would be an improve- 
ment upon the various similar under- 
takings which had preceded. 

The Preface announces that the 
plan includes such a vocabulary ‘of 
English as shall be adequate to all 
uses literary and of practical conveni- 
ence; the insertion of technical terms; 
and the illustration of the definitions 
not simply by cuts, but also by cita- 
tions from English authors, who 
show the words in actual use. Fur- 
thermore, where such information 
seems desirable, encyclopzedic inform- 
ation is added. 

The Dictionary recognizes that ‘‘col- 
lection—not selection” is its office, and 
hence it presents not merely words 
used in writing, but those confined to 
speech—not excluding slang. 

It may be granted that many words 
used by Shakespeare, his predecces- 
sors and successors, are, for the pur- 
pose of speech, obsolete. But, on the 
other hand, the language of any liv- 
ing literary work is rather unus«d 
than obsolete, and even if words were 
obsolete, the need for an explanation 
of them would be all the more imper- 
ative, since the reader is helpless. 

All accepted forms of spelling and 
pronunciation are presented, prefer- 
ence being expressed for the forms 
most consistent with English usage. 
The definitions are arranged so as to 
exhibit the evolution of the various 
meanings attached to a word. 

The typography is specially excel- 
lent, and the whole appearance is 
highly creditable to the good taste of 
the Publishers. 





LET our readers be not too ambit- 
ious and undertake without previous 
preparation to attack the most diffi- 
cult even if the most widely advertised 
courses of reading. Let some woman 
of influence and will power draw 
around her the men and women who 
are anxious to devote a portion of their 
leisure to self-improvement. No mat- 
ter about any organizatiou other than 
the active effort of some one who will 
see to it that intelligent work is pro- 
vided for. Such meetings can be made 
of interest sufficient to supplement, if 
they do not replace, the less profitable 
forms of amusement. The JoURNAL 
is ready to lend any possible assist- 
ance, since it believes such clubs to be 
@ very important factor in the best ed- 
ucation of the community. It will be 
glad to suggest facilities, courses of 
reading, and such other matters as 
may be of any assistance to the less 
experienced. 

Form your clnbs and reading circles, 
and from time to time you can well af- 
ford to extend invitations to such 
workers as Dr. Harris, Dr. R. A. Hol- 
land, D. J. Snider, Wm. M Bryant, 








addresses are always helpful and pro- 
vocative of thought. 

THERE is a limitation on the power 
of the most absolute ruler of a nation 
as to what he may do in his own king- 
dom. There are some things he does 
not dare to do, if he be wise; and if a 
fool, the doing of which will lose him 
his kingdom or his life, or both. 

King Charles, of England, in 1648 
lost his head, because he thought he 
was s%vereign and could do as he 
pleased, while James II in 1683 was 
driven from his country for the same 
reason and never suffered to return. 

The Czar of Russia is, to-day, in con- 
stant danger of losing his life, be- 
cause he has not sense to see that no 
ruler can do as he pleases, unless he 
pleases to rule so as to respect the 
moral sense of the people 

When the Romans conquered other 
nations, they could maintain their au- 
thority because they respected the 
customs, the habits, the moral sense, 
the religious sentiments of the con- 
quered. Their dominion meant only 
the gathering of so much taxes and 
exercising government as the people 
had learned it. They did not under- 
take to change the habits, customs, 
and religion of the country. This iast 
could be done only by schools and 
missionaries sent in the ordinary way 
and who appealed to the moral sense 
ofthe masses of the people A shrewd 
legal writer says: 

‘Those who imagine that one man 


has the power to suddenly impose a 
new system, have a strange idea.of 
law. They are deceived by treating 
it as a writing merely. It is far more; 
it exists along with and oftener per- 
haps without the writing. It is in the 
mind itself, in habits which cannot be 
suddenly broken, in instincts and no- 
tions which form irresistible opinion. 
These are the life, the soul of law; 
there can be no Jiving law opposed to 
them. It is vain to put us under a 
code; we must live in it. It is not ours 
because written in a book; it is ours 
only when voicing our living thoughts. 
As in the State, the unwritten consti- 
tution is the basis of the written one— 
is that sentiment, sense, and. under- 
standing upon which it must stand, or 
be but vanity ; so the ynwritten law— 
the facts and principles in respect to 
rights and duties to personal and 
property relations which are taken for 
granted—the legal notions not euact- 
ed, not named in, but which underlie 
all codes, exist in the human constitu- 
tion. Tradition, habits and affections 
so. connect it with accustomed forms, 
signs, and applications that the latter 
seem also a part of our nature. We 
think, act, and walk in it and by it.’ 
—Philemon Bliss. 








THE secret of Dickens’ popularity 
as a writer and author lies in the fact 
that he enchains us at once, and we 
love his characters because we help, 
by our sympathy and activity not on- 
ly to create them, but to know them. 
We see as he sees—and he: had won- 
derful vision, you know. Read, for 
instance, the death of ‘Little Nell”— 
and the Old Schoolmaster. 


Get the whole edition complete— 
jifteen volumes. See how to do this on 





Dr. H. H. Morgan, and others whose 


page 14. 




















AN ELOQUENT ADDRESS. 


“Here’s a voucher 
Stronger than ever law could make.’’ 
—SHAK. 


TE present, with great pleasure, 
the following extracts from the 
eloquent Address of Welcome, made 
by Gov. R. L. Taylor, at Nashville, 
Tenn., and commend them to the care- 
ful reading of those who are still 
skeptical as to the value and import- 
ance of the work our teachers are do- 
ing for the State and the Nation ; and 
that in the doing of this work the 
Nation as well as the Stateis to be up- 
lifted and inspired—in other words 
this work outruns and overleaps all 
district, county and state boundaries. 

Gov. Taylor said: 

‘‘Mr, President, ladies and gentle- 
men of the National Educational Asso- 
ciation. Tennessee with open doors 
receives the nation’s professors. In the 
name of all the people I bid you 
welcome, thrice welcome to our hearts, 
our hearths and our homes. 


~ Weare happy to greet you not alone 
to be honored by so distinguished a 
body of men and women and not alone 
for the privilege of being permitted to 
aid in the consummation of the 


EXALTED PURPOSES 
which you have in view, but also 
that we may know you personally, 
and that you may learn something of 
our people, our institutions and our 
country. 

” * * * * 


We are especially delighted to wel- 
come you because we believe that this 
great meeting will bind us togetherina 
closer and more intimate relationship 
and fraternity of spirit, and will pow- 
fully convince and impress us with the 
great truth that 

WE ARE ONE PEOPI.E, 
with a common destiny, and with in- 
terests inseparable. 

This immense presence and the emi- 
nent character of its constituents im- 
presses me as a wonderfully conclusive 
demonstration of the fact that the 
thought of the country is rapidly and 
grandly progressing in the great field 
of education. 

Improvement in method and the 
marvelous achievement and develop- 
ment all along the line of educational 
effort within the past quarter of a cen- 
tury are glorious evidences of the ad- 
vancement of our civilization and the 
perpetuity of our Government. 

All honor 

TO THE TEACHERS OF AMERICA! 
Like the light of the morning they 
bring to our home the blessings of 


health, happiness and life; and to the| 


nation they bring prosperity and 


Mr. President, ladies and gentlemen, 
the peculiar work committed to your 
charge as an association is to infuse a 

broad 
NATIONAL FRATERNITY 
of sentiment and feeling into our edu- 
cational system, and this happy meet- 
ing of so many educators of broad and 





comprehensive views, this bringing to- 
gether of the representatives of wideiy 
separated localities and divergent in- 
terests and opinions, is the wisest and 
the best movement that could have 
been inaugurated to reach that result. 

The nation will be stronger and the 
people happier and more prosperous as 
society approaches that ideal state of 
solidity and harmony of sentiment 
and effort which 

WIPES OUT SECTIONAL LINES 
and local prejudices and makes us one 
and inseparable. 

Teach the rising generation that we 
are one people, with one destiny, with 
equal duties and equal privileges, that 
obligation is reciprocal, that as the 
harmony of the spheres is the absence 
of friction, so the harmony of human- 
ity is the absence of conflict and hate- 
red, that the whole fabric of our beau- 
tiful system of free government can 
rest alone upon an enlightened Chris- 
tian public opinion. 

* * * * * 

THE PEOPLE ARE ATHIRST 
for the blessings of education. Our 
teachers are alert and at work, and 
there is a grand harmonious movement 
throughout our State to elevate the 
standard of education, and to extend 
its blessings to all, which gives proph- 
ecy of a new regime, a more solid 
foundation upon which society may 
build the fabric of her institutions, 
and upon which the State may more 
securely rest.’’ 


_——0pee—___ 


ANOTHER SPEECH. 


** *Tis a subject for a sovereign to reason on.’’ 
—SHAK. 


response to the Address of Wel- 

come _to the National Educational 
Association, made by Gov. R. L. Tay- 
or—the Secretary, Prof. James H. 
Canfield, of Kansas, said: 

‘*Mr. President, Ladies and Gentle- 
men: We are here to-day because of a 
unity of thought and a unity of pur- 
pose. Because we recognize that in this 
land there is no king, but there are 
60,000,000 





SOVEREIGNS ! 
Because we believe that in a free coun- 
try its future, its safety, rests back up- 
on no favored class, but upon all the 
people. We are here to-day because 
we understand that in a free country 
intelligence is the only safeguard. Be- 
cause we believe that the life of this 
nation lies along the great middle line 
of the intelligence of the masses, and 
that every man who can be lifted 
above that line at any time or at any 
point lifts the whole line higher. Be- 
cause, as a free country we are facing 
problems magnificent and grand and 
awe-inspiring. And because we know 
that without intelligence 

THE STATE MUST PERISH ! 

We believe to-day that education is 
cheapcr than a military system. We 
believe to-day that education is 
cheaper than police. We _ believe 


‘to-day in schools rather than in 


penitentiaries. We believe to-day 





that the State must educate or the! ovr means. Reference to statistics in 


State must perish. 

And we are here because we propose 
to dedicate our Jives, all that we are 
or hope to be, to the service of amove- 
ment of this character, without which 
no nation can endure. We are here 
to-day from the North, theSouth, the 
East and the West, inorder that wemay 
uplift the standard of intelligence and 
instruction, and in order that the 
teacher and his vocation may stand, 
as it should, among the 

MOST HONORED. 

of the land. We are here to-day be- 
cause we believe that the pen is might- 
ier than the sword. And we are here 
because, thank God, the sword is 
sheathed, and sheath and hilt are en- 
twined with the garlands of an ever- 
lasting peace.’’ 





“Pres” in Broadway, New York, 
and ‘‘Western Pioneers,’’ get vivid 
portraits in Dickens’ “American 
Notes,’’ one of the fifteen volumes of 
his works, which we want to send to 
the “‘book-less houses”? and the houses 
that are not bookless, but may not 
happen to own a full, complete, un- 
abridged set of Dickens’ Works—fif- 
teen volumes sent postpaid, and the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
one year, for $2.00. See page 14. 


FEDERAL AID NEEDED. 
“*It was a disaster of war, 
That Cawsar himself could not have prevented.” 
—SHak, 








HEN we look atthe heroic strug- 

gle and the self-denial the 
people of the Southern States are mak- 
ing to educate the people, and listen 
to the statements made by her leading 
and representative educators as to 
the peculiar condition of things there, 
we are more than ever convinced, not 
only of the necessity for Federal Aid, 
but of the rightfulness and righteous- 
ness of this moyement. 

PROF, WHARTON JONES, 
of Memphis, in an interview, stated 
the case clearly, and the facts thus 
stated give great emphasis to the 
reasons and arguments made in favor 
of this helpful and beneficent meas- 
ure. 

Prof. Jones says: 

‘*T desire tocall your attentiontoa fact 
which is not paralleled in history, and 
that is the wonderful magnanimity of 
the white people of the South in estab- 
lishing schools for the education of 
their former slaves, or the children 
of these, which amounts to the same 
thing. 

The negro is a non-tax-paying ele- 
ment, asa rule, and the major part, in 
fact nearly the whole burden of the 
expense of their schools falls upon the 
white people, hence it is that the com 


{have to depend aimost entir 





mon schools are not in session during 
the whole scholastic year in all the. 
counties of the Southern States. 

The war left the South impoverished 
and the expense of a complete system 
of common schools has been beyond 


— 


the report of the United States Com- 
missioner of Education, will show, 
however, that the condition of the 
public school system in the Southern 
States is excellent and the enrollment 
is steadily increasing.” 

x * * * * 

I have investigated this subject care- 
fully and if the conditions which ob- 
tain in the South are considered—the 
fact that the burden of taxation is 
borne almost wholly by the whites; 


that the country is only just recover-. 


ing from the ravages of civil war, that 
the public school is comparatively 
new, I see no reason to blush. I con- 
sider that the advance of the educa- 
tional systems in the South has been 
absolutely marvelous. 

The enrollment is not really much 
below that of the New England 
States, where a splendid system 
of common schools has been in opera- 
tion for generations; where compul- 
sory laws obtain, and where the peo- 
ple have had an uninterrupted period 
of commercial and agricultural pros- 
perity, the country being developed 
and the whole people bearing their 
share of taxation. Very different are 
the conditions in the South, where an 
impoverished people arecalled upon to 
educate the children of a race who, 
twenty-five years ago, were their 
slaves.”’ 

Yes—the people of the whole South 
are making a heroic struggle to put 
the system of common schools on a 
substantial and permanent basis—and 
they need and deserve the help that 
the $77,000,000 would give them. 


A GOOD SHOWING. 


**Expend your time with us for awhile, 
For the supply and profit of our hope.”’ 
—cHaAK, 





ON. FRANK -M. SmitTH, State 
Sup’t of Tennessee, who has 
done, and is doing, heroic and effic- 
ient work in building up the common 
school system of the State, gave for 
publication some exceedingly valua- 
able and interesting statements as to 
the steady growth and growing pow- 
er and popularity of the schools. 

He said: ‘‘During the three years, 
from 1885 to 1858 there was an increase 
of-attendance on the common schools 
of Tennessee of 200,000 children. The 
aggregate school tax in Tennessee is 8 
mills, which is larger than that of any 
other State in the Union. 

The average number of school days 
last year, taking the State as a whole, 
was eighty. In Nashville the schools 
are open ten months in the year, but 


in some of the poorer and more thinly | 


populated counties the local school 
fund is very small, and the peopl 
ely on 

State aid. 
There has been a marvelous in- 
crease in the attendance throughout 
tue State, however, and we are rapid- 
4 getting matters into good shape. 
he common school system is compar- 
atively new in Tennessee, and dates 
only as far back as 1877. At that time 


there were but tew public schools in 
the State. Theattendance was small, 
and there was no State organization of 
any kind.” 
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THIs question of the growth. func- 
tion, extent, and limitation of the com- 
mon school assumes an importance 
now in the newspapers and legislation 
of the country never known before. 
Its importance, enlargement and per- 
petuity is now everywhere conceded 
and acknowledged. Our teachers 
must prepare fully for the enlarged 
demands of its curriculum of study. 





A CONCISE prayer, said to have been 
offered by an earnest New England 
deacon, was as follows: ‘‘Lord, give 
us grace to know thy will and grit to 
do it.” 





—_ 
oe 


GREATER EFFICIENCY. 


*‘But yet an union in partition.” 
—SHAK. 





HE function of the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation is but poorly understood 
by many, and misrepresented by oth- 
ers. The Bureau was designed not to 
centralize but to concentrate and uni- 
fy. Centralization is so much dreaded 
by many persons that it furnishes a 
capital war-cry—but there is not nor 
ever has been any suggestion of cen- 
tralization through the Bureau of Ed- 
ucation. 

The idea of the Bureau is to lend the 
greatest efficiency to educational ef- 
fort, whether this be exerted through 
public schools or through private ones. 

Education interests the community 
at large as a social problem rather 
than as an intellectual training. 

Large grants have been made for 
public education; the various States 
appropriate part of their revenues for 
the same purpose and with the same 
object: and it is but ordinary business 
prudence ‘that measures should be 
taken to give the greatest efficiency to 
the work thus inaugurated. 

The Bureau, then, is to co-operate 
with, not to control, the various local 
educational agencies; it is to collect, 
digest, and susumarize the various ed- 
ucational experiments throughout the 
civilized world, and by bringing them 
to the notice of our own educational 
world to give greater unity and effic- 
iency to its work. 

As the JovuRNAL has said before, no 
one cduld be better constituted to ren- 
der this service than the new commis- 
sioner, Dr. Wm. T. Harris, and itmay 
reasonably be expected that he will 
speedily relate his work to the recog- 
nized interests of legislators and pub- 
lic-spirited men and women every- 
where throughout the nation. _ 

On the other hand, he has a right to 


expect from the representatives of ed- 
ucation in the various States that they 
make known their needs and their ex- 
periments. 

The readers of the JOURNAL can do 
nothing more profitable than to bring 
together the leading men and women 
of their communities, and, inviting the 
freest expression of opinion, place be- 
fore them information accessible only 
through the document: of the Bureau 
of Education. 

Let the superintendents interest a 


few influential persons in learning} 


what is: happening in the educational 
world, and they will speedily find that 
they will have meetings of value and 
interest; that they will have intelli- 
gent support for their own action; 
and that the Bureau can be made to 
serve a valuable office. 
THIS IS TRUE. 


“I would say the np: " 
—SHAK. 








ee SPALDING says: 

“The State must maintain edu- 
cation. It is not possible to educate 
the whole mass of people except. with 
the hr+lp of the Siate. 

We must more and more discuss 
this question of education in an im- 
partial mood. We must look at it 
calmly. It is not a question for fa- 
naticism. Itis not a question for re- 
ligious bigotry. 

It is a question to be looked at with 
a philosophic mind. And that man is 
an enemy of the people, is not an 
American, is an apostate, who would 
view it otherwise; but, fur God’s sake, 
study the best methods of education, 
study all the philosophy of education. 
Let us get a right, and not a false ed- 
ucation. Let us more and more see 
that the conscience is educated, that 
the nature is educated, that the whole 
man is educated. To be sharp of wit, 
to have a keen mind, is not to be edu- 
cated. 

The man must be a full grown indi- 
vidual in mind, in conscience, in imag- 
ination. We must teach our people to 
love education. We want all men, as 
far as possible, to have the best and 
the highest training.” 





DICKENS has truly tinged all our 
current literature with his wonderful 
genius ; he comes to exalt and refresh 
us with his singular personages and 
his peculiar and endless phraseol- 
ogy. 

‘*Pickwick”’ and the “ Wellers’’— 
‘*Pegotty and Barkis’’ who was ‘‘will- 
in’’’—you get all the fifteen volumes, 
sent at once, postpaid, remember, 
and the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ED- 
UCATION, for $2.00. .You and your 
friend ought to have and own these 
fifteen volumes on thes terms. 

a Oo ‘ 

“Susan NIPPER” and ‘Dot’’ and 
that ‘“‘baby’—and the ‘ Announce- 
ment of it.” Well, yes—Dickens was 
a genius and that genius with its 
beauty and pathos and poetry lives 





now for youand for me. Allour lives are 


richer and more tender for it. You 
want to read Susan Nipper and Dot 
—and you can too. This volume and 
the other fourteen volumes, all sent 
you with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, postpaid for $2 
—then you own the whole fifteen vol- 
umes. 

Better-send by money order or reg- 
istered letter. Address AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 1120 Pine 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

FRY ANE EIEIO OI 

THIS TELLS THE STORY! 


‘‘This story shall the great man teach his son.’’ 
—SHAK. 





HE Educational Courant, of Louis- 

ville, Ky., in speaking of the 
direct money value to the teachers 
of the circulation of this Journal 
among the people, said : 

“A year or two ago the Editor ot 
the American Journal of Education, 
St. Louis, urged thata liberal distri- 
bution of that paper among the teach- 
ers, school officers, and tax-payers 
would reimburse each teacher four- 
fold its cost in one year. The teach- 
ers caught the idea, and wisely and 
zealously aided until one hundred 
and fifty thousand copies were put in- 
to circulation. At the close of the 
year the Report of the Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Missouri 
showed an average increase of teach- 


ers’ wages at $19.62. Of course it! 


was not claimed that all this was due 
to the Journal—but that it was an 
active and prompt factor in securing 
this desired result, no intelligent per- 
son will deny.’’ 

We shall hope to place ten thou- 
sand sets of Dickens’s complete works 
as Premiums for the AMERICAN 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION within the 
next sixty days, so that the good 
work done by this JOURNAL may be 
extended and multiplied until the 
teachers of every State in the Union 
feel its helpful influence as directly 
and strongly as the teachers of Mis- 
souri have done. 

We send a full set of Dickens’ 
Works — fifteen volumes complete, 
postpaid—and the AMERICAN JouR- 
NAL OF EDUCATION, one year, post- 
paid, for $2.00. 

Any one can secure this great pre- 
mium on these terms, and it ought to 
add another twenty thousand names 
to our list in sixty days. 





Is it not time to call a halt? It is 
said by Prof. A. L. Bartlett, in The 
Forum, that there are in Massachu- 
setts ‘‘122,263 illiterate persons ten 
years of age and over, of whom 88.63 
per cent. are of foreign birth, and on- 
ly 6.78 per cent. were born in the State. 

The foreign born represent 01¢-fifth 
of the people employcd in agricul- 
ture, one-half of those employed in 
the fisheries, two fifths of those em- 
ployed in the manufactures, and two- 
thirds of those employed in mining 





and as laborers.”’ 





Ayers Hair Vigor 
S the “ideal’’ Hair-dressing. It re- 
stores the color to gray hair ; promotes 

a fresh and vigorous growth ; prevents 
the formation of 
dandruff; makes the 
hair soft and silken; 
and imparts a deli- 
cate but lasting per- 
fume. 


“Several months 
ago my hair com- 
menced falling out, 
re Uj) and in a few weeks 

CS ieee Sissy head was almost 

~ . bald. I tried many 
remedies, but they did no good. I final- 
ly bought a bottle of Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 
and, after using only a part of the con- 
tents, my head was covered with a 
heavy growth of hair. I recommend 
your preparation as the best in the 
world.’”’—T. Munday, Sharon Grove, Ky. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for a 
number of years, and it has always ~—_ 
me satisfaction. Itis an excellent dress- 
ing, prevents the hair from turning 

ray, insures its vigorous growth, an¢ 
Tesue the scalp white and clean.” — 
Mary A. Jackson, Salem, Mass. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
promoting the growth of the hair, and 
think it unequaled. For restoring the 
hair to its original color, and for adress- 
ing, it cannot be surpassed.””—Mrs. Geo. 
La Fever, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

“‘Ayer’s Hair Vigor is a most excel- 
lent preparation for the hair. I speak 
of it from my own experience. Its use 
promotes the growth of new hair and 
makes it glossy and soft. The Vigor is 
also a cure for dandruff.”—J. W. Bowen, 
Editor “ Enquirer,” McArthur, Ohio. 

“T have used Ayer’s Hair Vigor for 
the past two years, and found it all it is 
represented to be. It restores the natu- 
ral color to gray hair, causes the hair 
to grow freely, and keeps it soft and 
pliant.”’—Mrs. M. V. Day, Cohoes, N. Y. 

‘‘My father, at about the age of fifty, 
lost all the hair from the top of his head. 
After one month’s trial of Ayer’s Hair 
Vigor the hair began coming, and, in 
three months, he had a fine growth of 
hair of the natural color.”—P. J. Cullen, 
Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


Ayer’s Hair Vigor, 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass, 
Bold by Druggists and Perfumers. 








THE popular idea that a man’s 
prosperity or his usefulness depends 
upon the amount of his business, is 
not a correct one. Here, a8 every- 


where else, quality counts for more 
than quantity. 





Our tax-payers and school officers, 
too understand now that good Black- 
boards all around the school-room; a 
good set of outline Maps, and an eight 
inch Globe, are, to the teacher in his 
work, what the sledge hammer is to 
the blacksmith, the saw to the car- 
penter, the axe to the woodsman, or 
the plow to the farmer. 

The time and expense of the teacher 
and the pupils in the school go on 
from the day it opens. If you do not 
give the teachers and pupils these 
‘toole to work with,” but compara- 
tively little can be accomplished. 
Therefore, no district, however poor, 
can afford to do without these neces- 
sary helps, and provision should be 
made for supplying them as much as 
for the roof of the school-house or the 
floor to the building. 

Pupils need them; teachers need 
them ; economy demands them; and 
the school law of Illinois says wisely 
(see secs. 48 and 48) that directors shall 
provide these necessary articles. 
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LET us properly compensate our 
teachers for their great work in all 
the States, so as to secure the best 
talent in the State and the Nation for 
the instruction of the youth of the 
country. Certainly we shall want 
wisdom to solve the problems con- 
fronting us. 

idilahas hen ile 

How poor a chance the ignorant 
and the illiterate have in the world. 
They certainly are entitled to some- 
thing better from the government as 


a starter. 
- ~~ 


— 

If our four hundred thousand school 
teachers in the United States will 
read an aricle on page 166 of the “ Re- 
vised edition” of that most excellent 
book “McGuffey’s High School Read- 
er,’’ they will get a new and enlarged 
view of our idea in offering the Prem- 
ium of Charles Dickens’ Works in 
fifteen volumes—or the ten page 
Weekly Globe-Democrat—or the New 

York Weekly World in connection 
with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
Epucation. You get Dickens’ Works 
and this JouRNAL postpaid a year for 
$2.00; or this JouRNAL and either of 
these great Weekly papers for $1.50a 
year postpaid. Yes—these are great 
offers. 


THERE certainly can be no degra- 
dation in necessary toil or labor ; it is 
a gross habit associated with it which 
may render it degrading. Liluminate 
it with intelligence avd with high 
motives and higher ideals. 


— 
reo 


Wuocxo studies with earnest mind 
to live and to teach wisely—such and 
such,only succeed. Time dves not 
dim the lustre of such te.ching and 
such a life. 








————_ 9 dso—————_ 

Get your school directors to join 
you, and for 75 cts each, you get 52 
copies of the ten-page Weekly Globe- 
Democrai—or the Weekly New York 
World—and the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION, sent you postpaid fur 
one year! Reading matter! Well, 
we should say so, and smile over it 
all, too. 





WE really do not so much need ge- 
nius as we need common sense. There 
are many more persons of genius than 
of common sense—and yetit is by the 
salt of the latter that we are saved. 





YrEs—you will very soon double the 
attendance and interest of your school 
by interspersing some of the wit and 
wisdom and pathos of Charles Dick- 


ens with your other exercises. There 
will be no more tardiness or lack of 





perused them. 


OLIVER TWIST, 
AMERICAN NOTES, 
DOMBEY & SON, 
MARTIN CHUZZLEWIT, 
OUR MUTUAL FRIEND, 
CHRISTMAS STORIES, 
TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
HARD TIMES, 
NICHOLAS NICKLEBY, 
REPRINTED PIECES, 


from plates made for this edition. 


fio time in enjoying the ownership of it. 
Better send by 
CATION, 1120 Pine 
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Charles Dickens’ Works, | 


R THE MILLION. 
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15 Votumes for Only $2.00 


Including One Year’s Subscription to This Paper. 


GOOD PAPER! CLEAR PRINT! NEAT BINDING! 


The usual price for the cheapest set of Dickens Novels, has heretofore been 
$10.00. Owing to the present low price of printing paper and a very large con- 
tract with a leading book manufacturer we are enabled to offer our readers the 
most extraordinary bargain in good literature ever heard of. 


OVER 6200 PAGES OF READING MATTER 


are comprised in this set of Dickens, 


(5 Handsomely Made, Gonvenient Sized Books, Only $2.00 


including a year's subscription to our valuable paper. Dickens’ Works are the most 
widely read of any novels printed in any language. 
is ever increasing and every person should own a full set of his works. 

Charles Dickens is eminently the novelist of the people. 
shafts of sparkling wit, touches of pathos, thrusts of satire; his characters are 
original and real as well as quaint and grotesque ; he unmasks vice in all its 
forms. The lights and shadows of life are delineated in a thrilling and dramatic 
style. To own a complete set of his incomparable books is to be possessed of an 
inexhaustable mine of interesting literature. 


The popularity of Dickens 
His books teem with 


No person is well read who has not 


The Entire 15 Volumes wil] be sent Free of Express or Delivery 
Charges, for Oniy $2.00 which includes a Year's 
Subscriptio» to Our Paper. 


BLEAK HOUSE, 

LITTLE DORRIT 

PICKWICK PAPERS, 

DAVID COPPERFIELD, 
BARNABY RUDGE, 

OLD CURIOSITY SHOP, 
GREAT EXPECTATIONS, 
SKETCHES BY BOZ 
UNCOMMERCIAL TRAVELER, 
MYSTERY OF EDWIN DROOD. 


All who subscribe to our paper in connection with the set ot 15 Volumes of 
Dickens, will receive them free of charge. 


This is quite an important item. 


NOT CHEAP, TRASHY BOOKS! 


These 15 Volumes are each about 56 x 7% inches in size and of uniform thick- 


ness. The printing is clear and the type of a readable size. They are printed 
Not Condensed or Abridged. 


Do Wou Want This Set? 


Never before has the opportunity been presented for securing so much valu- 
able reading matter for so small an amount. 
ard Works at the price of the commonest trash. 
should send in your order at once, that it may be among the first and that you 


It is really a whole library of Stand- 
If you wish to get this set = 


tered letter, and address AMERICAN JUURNAL OF EDvu- 
treet, St. Louis, Mo 





THE people want and will sustain 
and extend the “‘common school’? for 
the reasons so clearly and strongly 
stated by Hon. H. C. Brockmeyer on 
page 4 of this JOURNAL. 





AB! this breath of Eternity which 


interest on the part ot pupils and pa-|ing up vistas of the infinite and bring- 


rents when this is done. 





ing peace and comfort to the spirit, 


sweeps over us now and then, open- 





We ought never to put aside a book 
which has taught or revealed to us 
anything worth learning, without 
thanking the author of itas much as 
if he were present in person. 


Every thinking person will render 
due homage for the noble service ren- 
dered humanity by every teacher and 
author who inspires toa truer life, 








PROF. WALTER HURST, 
PRESIDENT MAGNOLIA COLLEGE, 
MAGNOLIA, KY. 
‘*There is delight in singing, tho’ none hear 
Beside the singer; and there is delight 
In praising, though the praiser sit alone 
And see the prais’d far off him, far above.’’ 





E have here another ot the ris- 
ing young educators of the 
South, who is making for himself a 
place and a position in the world. 
By the most careful study of men and 
books he has come to know the value 
of knowledge, and he seeks to inspire 
others with some sense of the valueand 
power of this as an instrument or as 
implement in the unfolding progress 
of the mind. 

This institution is founded upon the 
belief and conducted upon the plan 
that 

“The mind is a growth; it must ex- 
pand at liberty and not be forced by 
compulsion. 

The teacher’s work is rather to train 
than to inform the minds of pupils. 

School work should develop power, 
and this by continued persevering ef- 
fort, as, ‘so much effort gives so 
much power.’ 

The best method of government is 
self-government.”’ 

President Hurst says : 

‘‘With us the old established plan of 
memorizing text-books is discarded. 
Subjects are nearly all studied by top- 
ics, and any text-book can be used. 
Subjects are assigned for investigation 
and classificatlon preparatory to dis- 
cussion in class. This gives life and 
enthusiasm. Every student is respon- 
sible for his work. Few can resist the 
spirit aroused in a class urging each 
member to self-reliant work.” 

The words of the text-book, like the 
words of the poet “‘are so many sym- 
bols, to which we ourselves must fur- 
nish the interpretation ; or they re- 
main as in all prosaic mind the words 
of poetry ever do, a dead letter; indi- 
cations they are, barren in themselves, 
but, by following which, we also may 
reach, or approach, that Hillof Vision 
where the poet stood, beholding the 
glorious scene which it is the purportof 
his poem to show others. . 

A reposing state, in which the Hill 
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were brought under us, not weobliged 
to mount it, might indeed for the pres- 
ent be more convenient; but, in the 
end, it could not be equally satis- 
fying. Continuance of passive pleas- 
ure, it should never be forgotten, is 
here as under ail conditions of mortal 
existence, an impossibility. Every- 
where in life, the true question is, not 
what we gain, but what we do; so al- 
so in intellectual matters, in conversa- 
tion, in reading, which is more precise 
and careful conversation, it is not 
what we receive, but what we are 
made to give, that chiefly contents and 
profits us.’’ 

President Hurst says: 

“The students find that the recitation 
hour belongs to them. The teacher 
directs their energies, suggests sub- 
jects and inspires all with the desire 
to search for oneself. It is what the 
student does for himself under wise 
and careful guidance which educates 
him.”’ 

It is on this broad, substantial, fun- 
damental basis, that President Hurst 
is building up an institution which 
will not only be an honor to the State, 
but which is already becoming a pow- 
er in the land. 


Prest. Hurst, and those associated 
with him in the building up of Mag- 
nolia College, believe that ‘ know- 
ledge should be honored because 
it is the instrument to which Prov- 
idence has committed the exalta- 
tion of man; because it is the spell 
whereby he is enabled to turn all the 
agencies of nature to his use and ad- 
vantage; because it gives him the 
earth for a possession, smooths the 
sea for his pleasure, and brings the 
starry universe within reach of his 
meditation ; and because it binds the 
earth with better than the Olympian 
chain of gold, with a strong and iron 
circle of commercial relationship into 
one vast brotherhood of society and 
friendly harmony. 


KNOWLEDGE 


should be cultivated because know- 
ledge is as necessary to the mind and 


soul of man as food and air are to the 


body; because it must be had if man is 
toexist on the earth, and to goonina 
sourse of amelioration, claiming 
more and more the blessing of Al- 
mighty goodness; and because it 
must be had if manis to be human 
—and had in-aburdance, well digest- 
ed and turned to good account, if man 
is to realize, here and hereafter, the 
glorious destiny to which faith and 
reason point. 

For what would man be, regardless of 
the history of his own race, unacquain- 
ted with his true place in the economy 
of creation, and ignorant of the true de- 
pendence of man and nature upon the 
Creator of bis being? Such an one is 
not human, for he neither can be 
obedient to the will of Providence nor 


so does a plant; he enjoys, and s0 
does an animal. 


But this is not the 
lifenor are these the enjoyments which 
can satisfy and are suited to the soul of 
man, gifted as itis by a restless cu- 
riosity to employ them. The proof of 
this is, that men are not sa‘isfied 
without the acquisition of knowledge. 
Such is the constitution of man 
that his mental faculties must be oc- 
cupied; and it is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance that they should 
be well cultivated and rightly direct- 
ed. Even under the most unfavora- 
ble circumstances the native intellec- 
tual force of the human mind is con- 
tinually breaking forth, and indica- 
ting its right to cultivation. 

Providence has so arranged our fac- 
ulties, and so adjusted them to the 
external world, that we are impelled, 
by an invincible curiosity, to observe 
and to reflect; and especially to de- 
light in the wonders of nature. For- 
tunately the religious institutions of 
our country minister instruction on 
these poin's to all the people, teaching 
them to 


**See God in clouds and hear Him in the wind,’’ 


and to look upon allthe phenomena of 
the universe as the expression of His 
wisdom and benevolence. By the ex- 
ercise of ordinary observation a great 
amount of knowledge may be gather- 
ed with regard to the different sub- 
stances of nature, without the aid of 
special instruction ; but yet there is a 
mighty difference between the careless 
view of the uninstructed and the fruit- 
ful contemplation of the informed 
mind. How different do the same 
phenomena appear to differently edu- 
cated men? 


**It is the mind that gives its tone 
To whatsoe’er we look upon.’’ 


GREAT crops all over the country, 
great railroad earnings, and great 
prosperity, should ultimate in longer 
school terms and better compensation 
for our teachers in all the States. 
THAT full set of Dickens’ Works— 
fifteen volumes—which we send post- 
paid with the AMERICAN JOURNAL OF 
EDUCATION, one year, for $2.00, means 
a vast amount of reading matter for 
$2.00. Let two teachers or two stud- 
ents join and secure all this and read 
itall together. See page 14. 








A Planters Experience. 


“My plantation is in a malarial dis- 
trict, where fever and ague prevailed. 
I employ 150 hands; frequent! 
of them weresick. Iwasnearly dis- 
couraged when I began the use of 
The result was marvellous. 4 men 
became strong and hearty, and I have 
had uo further trouble. ‘With these 


pills, aS yrould ne ag Ld x in -_ 
Sold here. 
Office, 44 Murray New York. 





capable of enjoyment amidst the 


4 


own mind and purposes. He lives, and 


beauties of nature, nor master of es test of action, and see if they will 


Ler us bring our opinions to the 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Pror. GEORGE TRUMBULL LADD, 





of Yale College, will have in the September number 


of Scribner's a very timely article on the ‘* Place of 
the Fitting-school in American Education,’’ in 
which he discusses certain plans for enabling the 
preparatory schools of the country to accomplish 
much better work than is now possible, so that 
they may send out their pupils as well educated at 


eighteen as they now are at twenty. Such changes 


he believes necessary in order to effectively raise 
the standard of American universities. 





The Popular Science Monthly for 
September will contain an essay on the ‘*‘ Origin of 
the Rightsof Property,’’ by HENRY J. PHILPOTT. 
The author compares the views of a nnmber of 
writers on the subject, points out wherein he thinks 
they are wrong, and draws his own bold and inde- 
pendent conclusion that the recognition of private 
ownership was in the beginning a truce in the war 
against its exercise by others. 





THE Publisher, Fleming H. Revell, 
of Chicago, has conferred a lasting favor and ben- 
efit on the general literary public, by issuing at 
this opportune time, Bishop Fallows’. ‘‘Dictionary 
of Synonyms and Antonyms,’’—a work in all its 
departments containing nearly 600 pages. 

Bishop Fallows is an all round scholar, possessing 
good taste and a knowledge of educational wants. 
This work is the result of careful study and a thor- 


language. 


nyms, or words of opposite meaning, giving a rev- 
elation of the meaning that many words in our 
many-sided language possess. 

There is also a list of Hononyms, or words spelt 
alike but with different definitions. 

Another department relates to words pronounced 
alike, but spelt differently and having different 
meanings. 

There is also a department of British, American 
and other Colloquialisms; instruction as to the use 
of prepositions; a collection of classical quotations, 
foreign phrases in common use, and abbreviations 
comprise a part of the work. 

Every department of the entire work is helpful to 
writers, speakers, teachers and students—every 
one seeking to KNOW the proper use of words. To 
these we commend it. Price $1.00. Write and 
procure it. 





Well, Inever!!! What is the matter now? 
No doubt you were surprised at the exclama- 
tion from my lips, but I have just finished 
counting up my profits for the past month. 
Well, [have struck it rich. A short time ago 
I ran across an advertisement of B. F. Johnson 
&Co., Richmond, Va., and as I wanted em- 
loyment at the time I wrote to them, and 
hey have taken hold of me like a brother and 
placed me in a position tomake money faster 
aso 1 ever did before. ‘‘Go thou and do like- 
wise. 


Willard’s Hotel, 
WASHINGTON, D, C. 


This old-established and cho<en rendezvous 
and favorite abiding place of the most famous 
men and women of America, has, under the pres- 
ent management, been aap renovated at 
an expense of over $100,000, and is now pronoun- 
ced as the model Hotel in regard to luxurious apart- 
ments, cuisine, service, and system for heating 
and ventilating. 
The “WILLARD” is located within a stone’s 
throw of the Executive Mansion, Treasury, War, 
Navy and State Departments, the Department of 
Justice, Corcoran Art Gallery, and other numer- 
ous points of interest, and can justly be called the 
most convenient Hotel for Tourists and other 
travelers in Washington City. 


O. G. STAPLES, Proprietor, 


Formerly of The Thousand ;Island House. 
6-22 -4t 











“THE race that gave birth to Amer- 
ican Nationality, is the only race in 
human history that has proved itself 
capable of self-government, or of crea- 
ting and maintaining free institutions 
and laws that co-operate with free- 
dom.”’ 


Look out—your action and speech 
are the windows through which the 
people see who you are, and what 





ough knowledge of the roots and the growth of our 


With the Synonyms follow a department of Anto- 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI, ~ 


COLUMBIA, MO. 
The Academic, Agricultural, Normal, Engineer- 
ing, Medical, Military, and C cial School 
Open Tuesday, Sept. 10. 


Wide range of elective studies. Seventy Profes- 
sors and Assistants. Both sexes admitted. Tul- 
tion (except in Law, Medical, Engineering and 
Commercial Schools) FREE. Entrance fee, $10. 
Contingent fee, $5 per term. 


LAW SCHOOL opens Oct. |. 

Its Diploma admits to all the Courts of the State 
without examination. 

MINING SCHOOL at Rolla, opens 
Sept. 15. 


Entrance Examinations at Columbia, September 
5, 6, 7 and9. For Catalogues address 
J. W. MONSER, Librarian, Columbia, Mo. 
M. M. FISHER, 
Chairman of Faculty. 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL 


OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses in Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in 
Civil and Dynamic Engineering, in Agriculture, 
Botany, Zoology, Mineralogy, and Geology, in 
Biology, with special reference to preparation 
for a Medical Course, and in General Scientific 
Studies, with English, French, and German, 
Political Economy, History, etc. 
For programme, address Prof. Gzo. J. Brus 
tve Officer, New Haven, Conn. J, J a 


UNIVERSITY 


OF VIRGINIA, 
SESSION BEGINS FIRST OF OCTOBER 
and continues nine months. Expenses moderate, 
Completely equipped Departments of 
LETTERS, SCIENCE, LAW, MEDI- 
CINE, PHARMACY, ENGINEERING, 
AGRICULTURE. For Catalogues address, 
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6-22-4t 


WM. M. THORNTON, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE FACULTY 
P.O. University of Va., VA, 





Washington University, 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


I. Undergraduate Department— 
College and Polytechnic School. 
Il. SCHOOL OF BOTANY. 

III. SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS. 

IV. LAW SCHOOL. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
VII. MARY INSTITUTE. 


For Catalogues and all details, apply to 
GEO. M. BARTLETT, Sec’y, 
1 704 Washington Ave. 


ILLINOIS STATE NORMAL UNI- 
VERSITY, 


For the special preparation of teachers. The tuil 
Course of Study requires three years. Tuition free 
to those who pledge themselves to teach in the 
State; to others, $30 per year. High-School De- 
artment offers the best a for preparing 
‘or college or for business. Tuition $30 per year. 
Grammar-School Department furnishes excellent 
ieee oa, obtaining a » practical education. 
uition per year ‘erm ins Sept. 
For particulars a Ms hs, 
EDWIN C. HEWETT, President, Normal, Ill. 


MRS. HAILMANN’S 


Kindergarten Training School, 


Opens January 9th and Septemher 5th. 
“ ‘Send for Circulars to 


Mrs. EUDORA HAILMANN, 
LaPorte, IND. 


Southern Homes, 


All WHO DESIRE TO LEARN about the 
GREAT PRAIK&IE region of WESTERN 
LOUISIANA, near the Gulf, where thou- 
sands of Northern families have happy homes, 
and besides the staple agricultural productions 
raise their own oranges, figs, and other semi- 
tropical fruits, should send for a sample copy 
of SC AMERICAN a 
A 16 page, bound and trimmed weekly paper. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year: four weeks 
only ten cents. Address THE AMERICAN 
lt LAKE CHARLES, LA. 


O” “Aids to School Disci- 
pline’’ interest pupils and pa- 
rents alike—increase the attend- 
ance, prevent tardiness, and greatly 
relieve the teacher, as they discipline 
the school. Enclose 2c. stamp for 
samples. Address The J. B. Merwin 
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you are, 


School Supply Co., St, Louis, Mo. 
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Thousand an‘ One Questions and Answers. 


On U. 8. HISTORY, 
GEOGRAPHY % 
ARITHMETIC, ‘ 
ENGLISH GRAMMAR 


PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIE 
THEORY AND PRACTICE OF hacia, 


ORTHOGRAPHY 
GENERAL HISTORY, 


lea pee 


SSSSSss 


meee Soesten Books are absolutely without a rival in preparing tor Examinations, tor reviewing Pupile 
n 


hool, or for use as Reference Books. 
cate. The author is an experiened teacher. 


They can be sold in every family that has children to 


edu- 


Published by 
THE BURRUWsS BROTHERS CO. 


7-21-12t 


23, 25, 27 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, O,. 





The Jacksonville Southeastern Railway 


With the recently added Lines to 
Peoria, ‘Pekin, Havana, Virginia, Peters- 
burg and Stations on’ these lines now 
offers the shortest line from the North 
to oPrestoreil Jacksonville, Carlin- 
ville, Taylorville, Pana, St. Louis, Van- 
dalia ‘Weeen, Contreacnd Mt. Vernon. 

‘All connectin ao — 

«= Fast -<@ ines to 
Terre Haute, Indianapolis, Pittsburg, 
Washington, D. U., New York, and 
ne ALL EASTERN CiT:E> “@a 


Makes direct connections via St. Louis, Kausas 
sity: St. Joe, Council Bluffs and all Western 

it'es. 

No —— change of cars to Vincennes, 
Louisville. Cincinnati, and all Kentucky points, 

Connects at Jacksonville and Springfield with 
he C. & A. and Wabash Railways ; at Waverly 
with Wabash for points North and South; at Vir- 
den with C. & A. for North and South; at Litch- 
field with Wabash and I. and St. L”. Railways 
for points East and West; at Sorento with T. 
and St. L. for points East and West; at Smith- 
boro with “Famous Vandalis Line” for poin's 
East and West; at Shattuc with O. & for 

ints Kast and West; at Centralia with Dlinois 

Ben tral for points North snd South; at Peoria and 
— with all the great lines for Chicago and the 


Eas 
D. Ww. RIDER, gy 


1-22 « KENT, Gen. T. A. 


Remington Standard Type-Writer. 


The standard writing machine ot 
the world; used and indorsed by 
all leading houses and protession- 
al men. Full line of - | iia 
supplies. Seud for circular 
Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 
308 North eexte Eirost, 
OUIS. 


$15.°%° oo to $250. 00 A month can be made 
—- working tor us, Agents 

pre ferred who can furnish a horse and give their 
whole time to the busi pare ts may 
be profitabiy employ: d also. A few vacancies in 
towns and cities. B. F. JOHNSON & CO 
1009 Main St., Richmond, Va. N.B. Piease state 
and business ae Never mind about 
sending stamp forreply. B. F. J. & Co, [5 22 7t 

























and Girls send §Oc. for sample Self- 
Boys inking Rubber Stamp, to print your name 


on Cards, etc. Latestout. Agents wanted. 


E. S. ee. Rubber Stamp and Printinz 
House, Newark, 


2-22 tf 





Possesses the tonic, purifying properties of a sea 
bath, curing all local skin and scalp diseases, pim- 
ples, blotches, eczema, tetter, chafing, etc. It is 
made trom perfectly pure materials, and is most 
healing and invigorating to the skin, kee ing it in 


THE CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE AND 
ST. PAUL RAILWAY CO. 


t with Vestibuled Trains 
Fast Ms al} tine ite es St. Paul and 
Minneapolis. 


Trans-Benh BRM bRaute. ine Pocus 


Pe sal N tions te between Chicago 
tt Hat! ons {Rou A Mo. ” 
5700 Mites of Road reaching all princi- 
al points in Illinois, Pa cama Minnesota, 
owa, Missouri and Dak 


FOR MAPS, TIME TABLES, rates of Pye and 
treight, etc., apply to the nearest station agent of 
the HICAGO, ILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY: 
or to any Railroad Agent anywhere iu the World 
ROSSWELL MILLER. A. V. H. CARPENTER, 
General Manager, Gen’! Pass. and Tkt. Agt. 








4@-For information in reterence to Lands and 
Towns owned by the CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. 
PAUL RAILWAY COMPANY, write to H. G. 
HAUGEN, Land Commissioner, Milwaukee, Wis- 
consin. 9-21-tf 


CAIRO, VINCENNES & CHICAGO 
RAILWAY CO, 


Is now recognized as the 
ax Shortest and Quickest Route 
Between the 
NORTH, EAST, 
AND 


SOUTH and SOUTH WEST. 
The Shortest Line between 
Cairo and Vincennes, Danville, Evans- 
ville, Terre Hau‘e, Louisville, Cin- 
cinnati, Cleveland, Pittsburg, Balti- 
more, New York City and Washing- 
ton, and all points East. 
New Pullman Coaches on Day Tra‘ns, 
and Sleeping 29d Ghair Gars on Night 
Trains. For full information ~ regard to time 
of trains, &c., callon or addres: 
A. WHITEHEAD, 
Traveling Pass. Agt., CaiRo, Int. 
Or any Ticket Agent this Company's Line. 
Oscar G. Murray, J. G. Fratcuer, 
Traffic Manager. Gen’! Pass. Agent. 
Q-22 4¢ 


ADJUSTABLE CRUTCH, axs..irbi., 











dead tor Care iar, sron wood rods. Nickel clasps. 
Stror gest combination known. 
4-22 GiFrorD Mrc. Co., Watertown N. Y 








FOUNTAIN he CIRCULARS PRES 


Ye T agp aay. G 
_6-22-12t 


» quick ead 


bYLOn ry Janesville, W 





UNION PACIFIC RAILWAY.! 


‘*THE OVERLAND ROUTE.” 


The only Line Carrying the United States Over- 
land Mail. 


Makes Direct Connections 


With all trains from 


Gt. Louis, 
And all Principal Missouri River Points, 
TO 
Denver, Cheyenne, 
Ogden, Salt Lake Ci 
Sacramento, San Franc 8co, 

Los Angeles, Portland and all 
Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, 
Idaho, Montana Oregon, Nevada, 
California, Washington Ter- 
ritory, and Pacific 
Coast Points. 

Baggage Checked Through 
from all Points in the East to Points Named. 
Pullman Palace Sleepers 
and Modern Day Coaches on all Through Trains. 


PULLMAN TOURIST SLEEPERS 


through on all Mail and Express Trains. 





For farther information regarding the territory 
traversed, daily —saeene, rates ot fare, descrip- 
tive pamphlets, etc., apply to the agent of any 
connecting road, or address 


JAS F. AGLAR, 
General Agent, 
213 North Fourth S8t., St. Louis. 


THOS. kL. KIMBALL, 
General Manager. 
E. L. LOMAX, 
G. P. A. 


OMAHA, NEB. 








The Handsomest Train in the World, 
The Fast Vestibule Express, No. 3, 


Leayes Dearborn Station, Chicago, every day at 
5-25 P. M., 

For Kansas ay en Denver, El Paso, Los Angeles. 
and ALL RN Points on the SANTA FE 

Route. This cain is the Pullman Vestibule Ex- 

press that has created so much talk among travelers, 

and is recognized by all as the completest, safest, 

and most comfortable trainin the world. 

The service in the Dining Cars is remarkabl 
good, and constitutes a strong attraction for peop e 
who are fond of the good things of this life. A se- 
lect library for the use of passengers, properly ap- 
pointed smoking and h 
Sleeping and Reclining Chair Ceres are in this train, 
which is lighted by electricity and heated by steam. 
A competent electrician aaa each train to 
attend to the Mente and signals. 

It carries Pullman Vestibule Car Chicago to 
Los Angeles. 4@-This is an important change .-@@ 


The San Francisco Express, No. 1, 
Leaves Dearborn Station, Chicago, every night, at 


11.30 P.M., 
For Kansas City, Bs | focus. 1 Atchison, Topeka, 


A Pullman Bleepine Car runs “Chicago to Kansas 
City. connecting direct with a Pullman Sleeping 
Car Kansas City to San Francisco, via the Santa Fe 
Route. A Second Class Pullman Sleeping Car runs 
Chicago to San Francisco on this train without 
change. Free Reclining ChairCars run Chic: 
Kansas City. Dining Cars serve between Chicago 
and Kansas City. This is by many hours the fastest 
night train between Chicago and Kansas City 
Note particularly that this gives Two ‘Daily 
Tra! eee te Canaria. 2 f hese Fe Ronte. 
aa-No sa Fas —: or Los An 
Diego and Southern Califo ae 
4&g-No Lis the San Francisco Express, and does 
pre oes direct, via M ato i ieee 
rect, via Mojav 
California pointe. - apie eis | 




















afresh, clean and = y condition. Sold by drug- 
gists and fancy goods dealers, or sent b tt one 
for 25 cts, or three for 60 cts. by the pro- 


-~- —E, 
R. H. McDONALD DRUC CO., 


532 Washington St., New York. 


Ten Lessons in 
SHORTHAN Ralf, Ree. or CHarGe. Send 
for first lesson ont in study at once. Address 
upson, Columbus, O. 


Witt J. 
$60* ReVance $40 EXPENSES IN 
Lg cole 


seat = ment at home or traveling. 
iciting. Du mak- 
HAFER & Co.; Piqua, OQ. 








No Postal 


uties delivering and - 
Postal Cards. "Address with 
$-22-6t 








THE STENOGRAPH. 


The Wonderful Shorthand Machine 


of shorthand. 


never fails to properly do any kind of shorthand work. 
Send stamp for circular, or 25 cents for Manual, 


Weight,3% Ibs. 


402 N 3d Street, St. Louis, Mo, 


rican 
is. 


TEACHERS Son aH 








In the hands of an intelligent operator it 


Price Reduced to $25. 
U. S. STENOGRAPH CO., 





AND 


IRON MOUNTAIN ROUTE 


Cover ALL POINTS Or 
COMMERCIAL IMPORTANCE, 


AND ALL 


BETWEEN THE 
MISSISSIPPI RIVER, 


THE ROCKY MOUNTAINS, 


GULF OF MEXICO, 
AND THE 
Empire of the Montezumas. 


The Only Direct Line 
To the Famous Hot Springs of 
ARKANSAS. 
H. C. TOWNSEND, 


er Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 





geno “es for 50 PEMBERTON’S 
PORT BOOKS. 


A PES omy System of Reports and Pro- 
motion Cards for Common Schools. SAMPLE BOOK 
a PEMBERTON, WAMEGO, KAN: 








i 

















C. & A. Railroad, 


The Great Popular Route from 
8ST. LOUIS TO CHICAGO, 


And all points in the North and Northwest and 
to all Eastern cities, and from St. Louis to Kan- 


sas City and all a West. Connecting in 
Mechanically exact; easily used; learned in one third the | Union Pullman Palace sleeping-cars. 
time other systems require; speed as great as any other, —— any Trg Le. — ‘a 
now in use for all kinds of shorthand work. It can be charge. , 
learned from the Manual without any previous knowledge See that your tickets reads via 


CHICAGO & ALTON RAILROAD 
OC. H. CHaprecty, J. CHARLTON, 
G-uaeral Manager. Gen’! Pass. & Tkt: Agt. 
CHICAGO. 
8. H, Knteut, Gen. Agt. Pass. Department, 
N. Fourth Street, under Plenters’ House, 





hae, 


8T, LOUIS. MO. - 






SANITARY and PLEASURE RESORTS - 
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